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FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, Inc. 


327 WEST MAIN STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





CHECK WITH US BE- 
FORE PLACING YOUR 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ORDERS. 


MANY ITEMS IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
MENT. 


YOU ALL ARE AWARE OF THE 
PRESENT SITUATION — DON’T DE- 
LAY CALL US TODAY. 


TELEPHONE RICHMOND 7-4035 
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RAND MceNALLY 


announces a new series of 


PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES READERS 














by Cordier-Robert-Hugley 







In step with modern curriculum trends we believe 


SOCIAL STUDIES BEGIN AT HOME 







THE PROGRAM is not limited to geography and history. The ex- 
periences of children, in school and out of school, are part of the cur- 
riculum, too. The simple beginnings of the social studies are to be found 
in the children’s experiences at home and in the community. 





















PRICE 
Primer EVERYONE WANTS A HOME $ .48 
Ist Reader MANY HOMES 1.36 
2nd Reader FRIENDLY NEIGHBORS 1.44 
3rd Reader ALL AROUND AMERICA 1.64 


Prices subject to the usual 25% discount 


THE BOOKS contain stories with sustained interest, continuity, plot, 
suspense, and climax. The situations are natural to childhood. They 
are situations that children can understand—not grown-up situations i 
that adults sometimes wish children could understand. Vocabulary 
and sentence structure are suited to the needs of the children. Here is 
readiness for all the social studies. 





RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


R. Hill Fleet, Virginia Representative, 900 West Franklin Street, Richmond 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cas? with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 



















Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 








fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1210 State-Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond, 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 
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. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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How much 
Coal 


as Ji a 
Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to make __ Versatile nylon fabrics for clothing of all kinds 
every barrel of cement. are a product of coal “chemistry.” [ 
eel 
use today? 


It may come as pretty much of a 
surprise to you to learn how 
much coal the average person 





“uses” in a day. For instance, it 

takes a pound of coal to produce 

PAPEE = ; 100 sheets of paper the size of 

- this page. And we all use paper 


Paper-making requires one pound of coal for Much of America’s electricity is generated 


re ' ; ...an average of more than 330 
each pound of finished paper. from coal in huge power plants like this. : 


pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or use. 
Your clothing is made of textiles 
which depend on coal through- 
out every step of manufacture. 
Electricity to light your home 
and school is generated from 
coal. And, food, both fresh and 
canned, depends upon coal for 
processing and transportation. 


bo Baca . Senne ys os 
The dairy industry uses vast amounts of coal Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of other So it's easy to see why so 
annually for low-cost light, heat and power. “chemical” products are derived from coal. much coal is needed... this vear 


America will use between 450 


Scores of photographs like these are included in the and 500 million tons. And even if 


dramatic story of coaL aT work. An informative, you, yourself, never buy a single 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet by that title lump of coal—this year you'll 
has been prepared for use by teachers in classroom “use” about 6,000 pounds! 
work. COAL AT work explains in graphic terms how 
coal heats and lights our cities, powers our indus- 
tries and transportation — and serves the entire ---—----—----~-~-~-~--, 
Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. V 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of the new 


illustrated booklet, coAL AT WORK. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name__ 
Street 
City Zone __ State 
Position or Grade. 


nation. 
Send today for your free sample copy! 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR THE BEST 


to further your convenience 





and insure your satisfaction 








YOUR FREE CATALOG NOW READY— 


Send a penny postal card for your free copy of our 
latest complete catalog, your handy index to all that is 
newest and best in school furniture and supplies. 


NEW AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK No. 436 


“Key” to the Co-ordinated Classroom 





\\ 
a FREE! Write today for the 
« \ new illustrated booklet, 


\ “The Case for the ‘Ten- 
—* > 99 . P 
=), Twenty’,’’ with detailed 
<= using it! 


reports by educators now 





J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive distributor for 
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IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Desk at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


Teachers are enthusiastic in their praise of the new ‘““Ten-Twenty” 
. American Universal Desk. They have been quick to verify the 
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= f an importance of its exclusive 3-position desk-top, fore-and-aft 
ala eel gy > seat adjustment which functions automatically, and other 
i— features bearing directly on the comfort and health of pupils. 
~ Le el see a ok p he poe It is the key to the modern co-ordinated classroom, where seating, 
tasks 10° slope to book-box 


lighting, and decoration are all co-ordinated to induce correct 
posture and to safeguard eyesight. 

Make us your headquarters for school furniture and supplies, 
as so many other alert teachers are doing. Our friendly, 
experienced staff and our large warehouse stocks are your 
assurance that you will get exactly what you want, promptly. 






FOLDING CHAIRS 
for all school uses 


Durable, Comfortable, 
Quiet! American 
Folding Chair No. 
54 shown has strong 
frame of triangular- 
steel tubing, com- 
fortable seat of 
formed plywood. 
No. 53 has formed- 
steel seat; also suit- 
able for outdoor use. 
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It’s so easy to get 


everything you want 
for Fall with P. B. A.! 


What is P.B.A.? Why, the most 
wonderful way to shop .. . if you're 
on a limited allowance. 

P.B.A. stands for Permanent Budget 
Account . . . a purchasing plan 
that means you don’t have to pay a 
penny down, you wear and enjoy 
your things while you pay little 

by little. Come in to our Credit 
Office on our Fifth Floor and let our 
friendly people work out a plan 
for you! 


























“The Ynstructor” 


Sick Leave and Accident Plan 
with 


PREMIUMS RETURNED AT DEATH! 


issued only to 


TEACHERS « INSTRUCTORS « EDUCATORS 
~ : 
VIRGINIA TEACHER UNDERWRITERS 


* 


Pays Benefits Starting with the First Day of Disability. 
(For the first week of disability due to any illness, 50% of benefits are payable) 
AT THE RATE OF ....... 


$100.00 Per Month For Every Disease. (One-half benefits first week.) 

$100.00 Per Month For Accidents. (Full benefits beginning with first day.) 
$100.00 Per Month if Quarantined. (Sickness of Teacher Not Necessary.) 

$200.00 Per Month if Hospitalized. (90 Day Limit.) 

Pays for operations ($5.00 to $100.00 as listed in policy) in addition to other benefits. 
Pays Doctor Bills Up to $25.00 For Non-disabling Injuries. 

Pays Up to $200.00 to Place in Care of Friends or Relatives. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 





@ Pays $1000.00 For Accidental Death, in Addition to Return of all Payments Made. 

@ Pays Benefits During Vacation Period Whether or Not Working at the Time. 

@ House Confinement Not Required During School Term. 

@ Sickness Benefits Paid 1 Day to 6 Months. 

@ Accident Benefits Paid 1 Day to 5 Years. 

NEW—SPECIAL All payments which have been made on this contract will be returned to 
the contract holder’s estate or beneficiary in event of death of the con- 

FEATU RE tract holder while this contract is in full force. 











For full information write to 


VIRGINIA TEACHER UNDERWRITERS 


This Plan Underwritten by American Bankers Life and Casualty Co., Inc. 


603 WEST GRACE STREET RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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OUNGSTERS walk back to school this fall 

under a darkened sky. The cloud of Commu- 
nism, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, has grown 
to cast a shadow into every home and corner of the 
democratic world. It casts its shadow into the minds 
and hearts of free men. It threatens us with a new 
dark age. 

Yet even today many of us do not understand how 
evil it is: the reason for its growth and spread. Too 
many of us, including many of our leaders, perhaps, 
have been unable, even with the memory of Hitler 
fresh in our minds, to conceive of human beings in 
a civilized age so ruthless ‘and fanatic in their deter- 
mination to impose their will and ideas upon the rest 
of mankind. (You will recall the concept of Stalin 
as the genial, pipe-smoking old gentleman with whom 
we could surely get along, and of the Chinese-Com- 
munists as simple agrarian reformers.) 

Thomas Jefferson wouldn't have been hoodwinked. 
He would have understood Russia’s evil despotism and 
the zeal of her leaders, for Jefferson hated despotism 
and was a Zealot for freedom. 

When he was Secretary of State in 1793, his friend, 
William Short, writing home from France, bitterly 
condemned the Jacobins for the bloody Reign of 
Terror. Jefferson’s reply emphatically stated his sup- 
port of the Jacobins. He said that harsh measures 
were needed to prevent the re-establishment of des- 
potism in France. 


Zeal for Democracy 


Jefferson wrote that the liberty of the whole earth 
was depending upon the issue of the contest. “Rather 
than it should have failed, I should have seen half 
the earth desolated. Were there but an Adam and 
Eve in every country, and left free, it would be better 
than it ts now.” 

It is not at all unreasonable to assume that Stalin 
and his ruthless fellowmen would desolate half the 
earth, if necessary, so that Communism would reign 
supreme. : 

That .is the safest assumption we can make nowa- 
days if we wish to keep free. 


As we go back to school in 1950, we have an ob- 
ligation to understand the forces arrayed against us, 
to be as zealous for democracy as the Communists are 
for Communism, and to teach zeal for democracy in 
our classrooms. 

The cost of keeping free is going to be high—in 
money, in unhappiness, in discomfort. It will hit 
hardest those who will complain the least—the young 
men whose education or jobs will be suspended, and 
whose dreams will be shattered; the ones who will do 
most of the dying. 

There will be complaining under the yoke of con- 
trols, rationing, and priorities. But despite the cost 
and the grousing, America will respond magnificient- 
ly, our boys will fight valiantly and will die heroical- 
ly. And someday the dark sky will lighten up again. 
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Back to School in 1950 


Stick To Teaching 

As we go back to school in 1950, let’s resolve to 
stay there. Let’s not pour out of teaching as we did 
from 1940 to 1945 into better paying work which 
we, in error, thought was more glamorous and excit- 
ing. 

As teachers, let’s not be modest about the great 
contribution we made to the winning of the last war. 
We helped train the minds and bodies of men and 
women who did the producing, the fighting, and the 
dying. We helped imbue them with a love of com- 
munity, of country, of State, and of nation. So fine 
a job was done, in fact, that the fighters of no country 
exhibited more courage. 

But as teachers, we did much more than train 
America’s workers and fighters. 

We sold War Stamps and bonds through the 
schools to both students and parents. We explained 
why the money was needed and for what it was being 
used. Millions of teachers explained rationing, issued 
ration books, helped register for the draft, served on 
War Bond committees, held posts in civilian defense, 
worked with and headed Red Cross drives, taught 
first aid courses, food conservation courses, and war 
production courses. 

The teacher’s work was geared to the war. To get 
it all done we had to work halfway round, some- 
times three-quarters way round, the clock. 

As we go back to school in 1950, there will be 
war work again. Let us not under estimate its im- 
portance. Let us realize, too, that our unique oppor- 
tunity to serve makes us a favored group. We are 
vital participants in the defense of our country. We 
can hold our heads high. 

Ours is the rightful pride which comes from mak- 
ing a definite contribution to safeguarding freedom. 
We can count ourselves among the indispensables. 

All of us will recall that at the onset of the last 
war, we were disturbed about what would happen 
to the minds and emotions of children. Their homes 
were being broken by fathers going into service and 
mothers into war work. News of fighting and dying 
filled the newspapers and the air. How could the 
harmful effects of this be counteracted? Who will 
forget the thrill that came to all of us who helped 
youngsters understand what the war was all about. 
Through War Stamp drives, the Red Cross, the Vic- 
tory Corps, and a dozen other defense activities, we 
helped make them feel a part of the team fighting for 
the right to remain free. This participation was 
mentally healthful, too. It was often said that the 
fine morale of school children served as a strengthening 
force for the whole of civilian morale. 

Let’s stick to teaching! It’s a front line job. 


Lessons From Last War 

As we go back to school in 1950, let us remember 
it was the last war which caused us to turn the search- 
light of analysis upon what and how well the schools 
were teaching. 








We found the need for improving our, teaching of 
the skills of communication: reading, writing, arith- 
metic, speaking, and listening. Recent state-wide 
tests show progress in these areas. here is, of course, 
room for improvement here as well as in all other 
phases of school work. 

We must remember, however, that school better- 
ment is a two-way street. It cannot be effected unless 
we have that type of individual in our school who 
realizes that improvement in teaching comes with 
continued effort and study on his part. Nor can it 
be brought about unless we have a public which is 
willing to provide a sufficient number of teachers of 
this type, as well as the necessary tools and materials 
for proper instruction. 

In meeting the requirements of the military, in 
World War II, we were given affirmation of our be- 
lief that fundamental education must include physical 
and mental health, personal and social adjustment, 
training in the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, training in the practical and fine arts, emphasis 
upon spiritual and moral values, and human relations. 


Report On The Enemy 

Dr. Harold Benjamin’s stirring speech, appearing 
on page 23 of this issue of the Journal, points up 
certain facts that must not be ignored as we go back 
to school in 1950. 

Its title, ‘Report on the Enemy’’, is well chosen, 
because the people and the groups he discusses are 
real enemies of public education. It is important 
that we know who they are and what tactics they 
employ. 

We must remember, however, that identification of 
an enemy of public education is not always easy. For 
example, one of the national groups seeking the hard- 
est to undermine the faith of the American people in 
its public schools calls itself “Friends of the Public 
Schools.” 

Fortunately few people are unfriendly to public 
education. (And many of them are simply misin- 
formed.) How can they be recognized even though 
they avow that they have only the improvement of 
the public schools at heart? 

1. Those who continually belittle teachers and 
teaching, yet when invited to observe what the schools 
are doing first hand, or when asked to sit down with 
school people to discuss how schools can be improved, 
say they have to take care of important matters. 

2. Those who, in spite of the glaring need for 
school buildings, equipment, competent teachers in 
greater numbers, and the relief of overcrowded class- 
rooms, are opposed to any increased funds for public 
education, either on a national, State, or local level. 
This type of person says that he does not believe in 
Federal Aid; that the respective states can do the job. 
When he is approached for enlistment among the 
forces seeking increased State funds, he says the locali- 
ties are not doing their part. When his support is 
solicited for a local bond issue or an increase in the 
school levy, he witholds it. ‘‘This is not the time’, 
he says. 

3. Those few who believe that public education 
for most of the children of most of the people should 
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terminate early—some say at the seventh grade. This 
belief is generally accompanied by a disbelief in Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, by an unwillingness to attempt to 
find out what the schools are actually doing. When 
held, it is most often found among those who are 
private school products or by those who send their 
children to private schools. 

4. Those few who believe that the only true 
religion is that of their own church. Apparently, 
some of them would like for every child in America 
to attend their parochial schools. Some of them pro- 
claim that the public schools are hotbeds of atheism; 
that spiritual values are ignored there, that discipline 
has been forgotten, that the child is allowed to do as 
he pleases and that John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity is the cause of it all. 

The people we have just spoken about are usually 
quite vocal, both in public and private. We do not 
believe that they can undermine the confidence of the 
public in their schools. There are too many million 
people—the pupils, their parents, the teachers—who 
know first-hand what the schools are doing. But 
they can possibly do the public schools harm in other 
ways: (1) They might drive some timid or ignorant 
souls out of or away from teaching; (2) They might 
build within some school people an immunity to 
criticism by causing them to believe that all of it is 
unfair, dishonest, or malicious. 

For either of these results to occur would be most 
unfortunate. Honest criticism, based on fact, is in- 
dispensable if our schools are to improve. Friendly 
criticism should be welcomed. 


Let Us Resolve 


As we go back to school in 1950, let us resolve 
to improve our teaching, realizing that, in Virginia, 
we are fortunate in the fact that the friends of public 
education outnumber the unfriendly people by rough- 
ly ten thousand to one. Public support during recent 
years is evidence of that. 

As we go back to school in 1950, let us accept the 
eloquent advice of John Mason Brown, writing re- 
cently in the Saturday Review of Literature: 

“We must not, as we cannot, forget, however, 
that regardless of the threats of darkness and the 
thickly gathering storm clouds, the lamps still burn 
and brightly burn. One of our major duties, along 
with all the other arduous tasks which may lie 
ahead, is to shield these lamps from the gale. 


“Events, our own consciences, or those in au- 
thority will tell us in time what each and all of us 
may have to do. Meanwhile the teacher must teach 
twice as hard and twice as persuasively as he has 
in the past. The student, still free to learn about 
other than military subjects, must study twice as 
diligently. Writers must write, painters must paint, 
musicians play, and architects build better than 
they have. All of us must mobilize ourselves to 
go about our tasks while they remain peaceful, 
hoping that in some small way we may contribute 
to the holding of those other lines, which are not 
the battle lines but the reason for the battle lines 
having been formed.” 
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ON 


Fundamentals of 


Democratic Citizenship 


—A Challenge to Education 


by LINDLEY J. STILES 


Dean, University of Virginia 


HE survival of democracy it- 

self will in the long run de- 
pend upon the kind and quality 
of education we provide our chil- 
dren. 

A bitter and unparalleled conflict 
of ideologies—theories of living— 
typifies our struggle for existence 
in today’s world. The major issue 
in the battle for world leadership is 
between democracy on one hand, 
and communism on the other. But 
as we who would defend and ex- 
tend democracy set our defenses 
and direct the attack toward the 
major opposition found in the 
ideals and action of Soviet com- 
munism —both at home and 
abroad — we find, also, that we 
must combat at the same time the 
still smouldering, dictatorial doc- 
trines of fascism and the nebulous, 





Dean Stiles delivered this 
challenging address at the 
Principals Conference in 
Charlottesville during June. 
His stimulating statements 
will arouse the thinking of 
every teacher on how the 
school may best serve its 
purpose as the institution 
delegated by our society to 
teach all children the fun- 
damental skills basic to 
democratic living. 
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Parasitic germs of the socialistic 
State. 

Whether the foe of democracy 
be communism, fascism, or social- 
ism, the conflict as we Americans 
see it, is basically one of intelli- 
gence versus ignorance; distrust as 
opposed to understanding; lust for 
power in opposition to the belief 
that people should govern them- 
selves; the special privilege of a 
ruling class preying upon the wel- 
fare and standard of living of the 
group as a whole; the choice is 
between freedom on the one hand 
and slavery on the other; while re- 
ligion and morality are being chal- 
lenged by the expedient, the im- 
mediate end, the selfish objective. 
It is a struggle between the dry 
rot of authoritarianism and despo- 
tism, by whatever name it be 
called, as opposed to the vigorous, 
red-blooded, humanitarian ideals 
of the democratic way of life. 

The best defense against bodily 
diseases is to remain so healthy 
that attacks are readily repulsed in 
their infancy. This is likewise the 
best defense against the onslaughts 
of alien ideologies that threaten our 
social and political health. But Jet 
it be clearly recognized that if a 
disease does succeed in making in- 
roads against our physical well- 
being, we must unhesitatingly and 
fearlessly take whatever drastic 
measures as are necessary to con- 
quer it. Similarly it is true that 





when our social and political 
health and security become endan- 
gered by attacks of ideologies and 
individual or group behavior for- 
eign to and in conflict with our 
ideals of democracy, equally drastic 
and quick action is necessary to 
beat back the attacks designed to 
destroy our cherished way of liv- 
ing. 

Faced with such a life or death 
struggle, the greatest danger is that, 
—hbeset by fears, confusions, and 
misled by those who seek to serve 
selfish interests—-we may abandon 
our concentration on perpetuating 
the democratic way of life in favor 
of panaceas that seem to promise 
shortcuts, unearned rewards, and 
false securities. We cannot look 
lightly upon the fact that many of 
our people—frightened for the fu- 
ture, weary of the efforts democ- 
racy demands of the individual, 
confused about their understand- 
ing of our democratic ideals and 
perhaps despondent over the im- 
perfections that are yet to be cor- 
rected in the manner in which we 
are able to translate democratic 
ideals into practice—become vul- 
nerable targets for the propaganda 
of those who would destroy us 
and our way of living. 





Education—a Vital Weapon 


Our greatest, and, in fact, our 
only vital weapon with which to 
defend the ideals of democracy in 
the cold war we now are waging is 
the process of education itself. 
Since what men believe determines 
that to which they pay allegiance, 
we can defend democracy only 
through helping our people develop 
and maintain their ultimate belief 
in, and loyalty to, democracy, as 
a way of life. We must help each 
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individual to think soundly, and 
to interpret facts objectively for 
democracy depends for its very 
existence upon the free exercise of 
human intelligence by all citizens. 

We who are privileged to in- 
struct the nation’s youth carry a 
crucial and major responsibility for 
the success of our efforts to per- 
petuate the democratic way of life. 
For, as it is coming to be generally 
recognized, that nation whose 
teachers teach best to future gen- 
erations their system and ideals of 
living, most certainly will ulti- 
mately be declared the victor in 
the struggle that now engages us. 
And the consequences of that vic- 
tory will be that the way of life 
that succeeds best will be made 
available—or inflicted upon—in- 
creasing numbers of the world’s 
citizens. 


Freedom Must Be Earned 


In order to teach democracy, we 
must first of all reach general 
agreements with respect to its 
meaning and implementation. 

Early attempts to educate for 
democracy and to democratize 
schools and teaching were ham- 
pered by those who were respon- 
sible for educational programs. 
Many proponents of the ‘‘Progres- 
sive Education Movement’ were 
guilty of overemphasizing the free- 
doms that democracy promises and 
overlooking the fact that freedom 
is always a by-product of respon- 
sible effort; they neglected to teach 
children that freedom must be 
earned —- and continually merited 
—by hard work, self-discipline 
and shared responsibility. 

On the other hand, there are 
those who today question whether 
or not democracy can be learned 
at all or who doubt that the school 
has any responsibility for teaching 





q Parents and teachers share respon- 
sibility of planning and projecting 
democratic living through the schools. 
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about or helping children develop 
skill in democratic living. These 
argue that there is time enough for 
young people to learn democracy 
after their school days are over and 
some even suggest that democracy 
cannot be learned at all. They ap- 
parently see our way of life as a 
sort of ‘‘relic’’ which automatically 
passes from one generation to the 
next through a process of natural 
inheritance. 

These extreme points of view 
serve to emphasize the need for 
our clarifying our understanding 
of the nature of democracy and of 
the means by which each succeed- 
ing generation may be helped to 
realize for itself the perpetuation 
of the democratic way of living. 

In the past ten to fifteen years 
several basic research investigations 
have helped considerably to clarify 
our understanding of the type of 
behavior that is appropriate to a 
democratic society. They have con- 
tributed much, also, to helping us 
identify the quality of leadership 
that is conductive to the develop- 
ment of democratic ideals, under- 
standings, and ways of living. The 
most important of these experi- 
ments were: 

a. The Iowa Social Climate Ex- 
periments with three differ- 
ent types of leadership — 
autocratic, democratic and 
laissez-faire — in teen-age 
boys club groups. 

b. ‘The studies of morale by the 
Western Electric Company in 
its Hawthorne Plant. Rolhlis- 
bergher. 

c. The studies of the effect of 
the teacher's classroom per- 
sonality upon children’s be- 
havior. Anderson. 

d. A simple definition of democ- 
racy was developed by a com- 
mittee of specialists for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: 


Signs of {Shared Respect 


\Shared Power 
(responsibility ) 


Democracy 


Conditions fa- 


y | ’ 
watguie-te jEnlightenment 


Democracy < 
Y \Economic balance 


From this definition it is readily 
recognizable that democracy is a 
“hard’’ way of life for individual 





citizens. It demands the ultimate 
in self-discipline, self-direction and 
individual initiative. At the same 
time it necessitates that each assume 
responsibility not only for his own 
well-being, but for the welfare of 
the group as a whole. In a democ- 
racy, the individual must be self- 
sustaining and self-directing; but 
since democracy is fundamentally 
a way of group life, he must also 
be able to work cooperatively with 
his fellow citizens for the com- 
mon good of his group. 


Living and Learning in School 


The development of democratic 
citizens is the major, over-all ob- 
jective which public education is 
expected to serve. 

In no other country, in no other 
period of history, has the ideal of 
universal education been as whole- 
heartedly endorsed and supported 
as it is in the United States today. 

During the first half of the 
twentieth century, Americans, — 
while supporting the principle of 
“education for all’’—have, all too 
frequently shown an alarming lack 
of concern for the nature of the 
education being provided. 

The current growing concern 
over the ‘‘quality’’ of the education 
we provide our children and youth 
is a healthy condition. 

The American people compli- 
ment themselves when their inter- 
est in education is such that “‘news 
about education” and ‘‘editorials 
about education” can compete suc- 
cessfully with the sensational in 
the world today for space in our 
great metropolitan newspapers and 
popular periodicals. 

The American people will get 
the “‘quality’’ of education they 
want for their children as they 
share with teachers and school of- 
ficials the important responsibility 
of: (1) agreeing upon the pur- 
pose of education; (2) determin- 
ing who should be educated; (3) 
deciding what should be taught 
and (4) evaluating the effective- 
ness of teaching. 

Before a system of education can 
be evaluated there must be agree- 
ment with respect to the purpose 
it is expected to serve. 

It will be disastrous if the kind 
of education we provide in our 
public schools is determined by a 
few—whether they be professional 
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educators or laymen. Likewise, it 
will be equally unfortunate if the 
contributions and attitudes of any 
particular groups are ignored in de- 
termining the nature of the educa- 
tion we are to make available to 
all our young people. 


Irreparable damage will be done 
to our system of education if we 
either fall into the psychological 
trap of blindly defending present 
practices or if we hastily discard 
practices that have been established 
through years of experimentation. 
With utmost care we must retain 
that which we can all agree is good 
and with the same thoroughness 
we must eliminate from our pro- 
gram and practices those elements 
that are harmful or do not make 
a maximum contribution to the 
purposes of education we accept. 


We must face squarely these im- 
portant educational problems: 


|. Teaching the fundamentals 
reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, speech—effective- 
ly and efficiently to all. 





a. To be able to contribute 
the results of his think- 
ing to others, the demo- 
cratic citizen must be able 
to speak and write clear- 
ly, concisely and correct- 
ly. 

b. To teach a child to read 
and write is basic. With- 
out these skills he must 
remain a mental slave. As 
we teach him to read and 
write, we must also teach 
him to think. Reading 
and writing and arith- 
metic are the tools by 
which man achieves free- 
dom through independ- 
ent thinking. 


The democratic citizen 
must be informed, not 
only must he possess the 
skill to read and the habit 
of reading, he must be 
able to appraise critically 
the validity of that which 
he reads. 

2. Helping each child learn as 
rapidly and efficiently as he 
can. 

3. Adapting the curriculum and 
instructional procedures to the 
differences that prevail among 
children—with respect to vo- 
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cational purposes, aptitudes 

and plans for further school- 

ing. 

4. Making the transfer of skills, 
habits, knowledge and values 
learned in schools, to life sit- 
uations with a minimum loss 
of efficiency. 

5. If what is learned in school 
is to transfer to life situations, 
the methods employed by 
teachers, principals, supervis- 
ors and superintendents of 
schools must be democratic in 

their purpose, quality and ef- 

fect. Particularly is it essen- 
tial that students experience 
from all the teachers they 
meet in school a quality of 
teaching that is a living ex- 
ample of the theory and prac- 
tice of democratic living. 
Youth and children should 
find in the living and learn- 
ing in school ample opportu- 
nities to become active partic- 
ipants — each in accordance 
with his own maturity level 
—in democratic groups. 


Likewise, parents must find op- 
portunities to share responsibility 
in the planning and projection of 
the function of the school and they 
must have a role in thinking about 
how the school may best serve its 
purpose if they are to strengthen 
their faith in the institution dele- 
gated by our society the responsi- 
bility for teaching all children the 
fundamental skills basic to demo- 
cratic living. 


Democracy Demands Courage 


As citizens in a democracy and 
as teachers, we must avoid the com- 
fortable conclusion that our type 
of life will continue automatically 
as the will of God, or in response 
to the operation of pre-determined 
laws of nature. The type of life 
we enjoy today was won by bitter 
struggle—on the field of battle, in 
our scientific laboratories, in our 
unsurpassed industrial and business 
world, in government, education, 
religion; in fact, in every signif- 
icant aspect of our endeavor. It 
will be preserved and continued 
only if our efforts are of equal 
vigor. 

Perpetuating democracy through 
education demands the utmost in 
courage and devotion. Those who 
teach and administer schools today 
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Students learn to become active par- 
ticipants in democratic groups. 


are faced with the most responsi- 
ble task in our society. We lead 
America’s forces in waging the war 
of ideals against those who would 
destroy democracy. Just as on the 
field of battle—we dare not lack 
the courage to carry out our mis- 
sion. In the air, on the sea, in 
trenches, tanks and on foreign ter- 
rain, men have died in order that 
we might preserve and perpetuate 
democracy. With similar vigor, de- 
votion and courage, we are called 
upon to carry on the struggle to 
give to the world in theory and in 
action a way of life that places its 
faith in the intelligence of enlight- 
ened citizens, and which accords 
respect and responsibility to all. 

May God grant us courage. We 
dare not fail. 


New Foaturos 


Life of a Virginia Teacher— 
Those human interest stories that 
happen in the life of every teacher 
would be of real interest if shared 
with others. A paragraph or so on 
one of your experiences would be 
appreciated for publication in this 
new column, suggested by the 
Journal Committee. 

Classroom Slips—For a touch 
of humor, write down some of 
those funny things that happen in 
your classroom for another new 
feature in the Journal. 

Send your contributions—one 
or more human interest or humor- 
ous stories, briefly stated, to the 
Virginia Journal of Education, 
401 North 9th Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 














+ Sim steps presently being taken 
to improve its public schools 
constitute one of the most striking 
evidences of the vitality of Amer- 
ican society; an enterprise which 
is costing billions of additional 
dollars nationally and has cost and 
will cost millions of additional dol- 
lars in Virginia. The willingness 
on the part of the American Peo- 
ple to burden themselves with 
added school taxation, at a time 
when taxes for all other purposes 
are higher than they have ever 
been is proof abundant that the 
American people believe the public 
schools have played and will con- 
tinue to play a powerful and in- 
dispensable role both in keeping 
the domestic economy at a high 
level of production and consump- 
tion and in preserving America 
against the threat of undemocratic 
foes. 

It is quite natural that with this 
growing support of public educa- 
tion, the eyes of the laymen have 
tended to scrutinize the work that 
the schools are doing more closely 
than ever before. 


Open Door Policy 


It is our responsibility as school 
people to welcome such scrutiny as 
an evidence of healthy concern in 
what the schools are doing by those 
to whom the schools belong—the 
people. 

But it is just as greatly our re- 
sponsibility to insist that this ex- 
amination be thorough—that the 
analysis be based on familiarity 
with what is going on in our class- 
rooms—that the investigation not 
be confined to reading the news- 
papers or listening to the opinions 
of people who are parroting the 
opinions of other people. Let’s in- 
sist that before bland and dogmatic 
appraisals are made that at least 
a minimum of relevant, first-hand 
data be gathered before conclusions 
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“Let's Get Down To 





Fundamentals!” 


by ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


are reached. As classroom teach- 
ers we have a particular responsi- 
bility, it seems to me, to open the 
doors of our classrooms to the 
scrutiny of the public eye. Of 
course, as a teacher, I know that 
the doors have always been open. 
Much of the public, up until now 
at least, has just shied away. But 
now that some speak so confident- 
ly about what is going on within 
those doors without ever having 
entered them, let’s insist that they 
look in before they pontificate 
further. 

The time has come for school 
people and lay people to get down 
to fundamentals together. 

If we are going to get down to 
the fundamentals of public edu- 
cation, we must first of all agree 
on the policy of the open door. 
But, frankly, we will not be able 
to entice any one in that door un- 
less we also enunciate another pol- 
icy, that of the open mind. Let’s 
admit that the margin for the im- 
provement of our teaching is great 
and announce that we welcome 
suggestions from those who enter 
the open door. 

As the open doors are being en- 
tered, even if only figuratively, and 
the open minds of school and lay 
people are exchanging ideas, let’s 
begin discussing what we mean by 
fundamentals. 

I believe this is basic. Construc- 
tive discussion of the problem of 
what the schools are doing and 
how well it is being done can only 
be achieved as the fog about fun- 
damentals is dispelled. I have the 
quaint conceit that there is a much 
greater degree of agreement among 
lay and school people as to what 
are the fundamentals than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

Actually we make a dangerous 
mistake if we think of the three 
R’s as the sole fundamentals of 
education. A_ belief that they 





This address was delivered 
by Robert F. Williams, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, 
at the Conference of Class- 
room Teachers held in June 
at the University of Vir- 
ginia. We are sharing by 
request, for those not in at- 
tendance, this timely discus- 
sion on the fundamentals. 





are the only fundamentals, if 
followed in this mid-point of 
the twentieth century, would make 
America incapable of doing battle 
psychologically with the aggressive 
legions of stateism. A preoccupa- 
tion with the R’s as ends in them- 
selves would render us woefully 
untrained and poorly equipped. 
To confuse literacy—the mastery 
of the three R’s—with education 
for life and work in a democracy; 
to assume that they are one and 
the same is to conceive of educa- 
tion more narrowly than it has 
ever been practiced in this country. 
To have a literate people, which is 
to say, to have a people proficient 
in the three R’s, is not of neces- 
sity to have a wise people nor a 
responsible people. Under Hiro- 
hito and Hitler the people were 
highly literate, but were they edu- 
cated in what we in America be- 
lieve to be the real fundamentals 
of education? 


Three R’s Are Tools 


When the facts are known and 
acknowledged the three R’s are but 
the tools through which funda- 
mental education is acquired. They 
are but means to an end. As such 
they are, of course, essential. As 
tools, their excellence and the skill 
with which they are used will be 
in direct relation to how well they 
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are taught and how well they are 
learned. And how well they are 
learned, as everyone who. is famil- 
iar with the amazing individual 
differences in children is aware, is 
dependent upon the intellectual, 
physical and emotional apparatus 
of each individual child. 

Some have raised a hue and cry 
about the so-called fundamentals 
being inadequately taught. They 
have advocated a “‘return to the 
fundamentals’. This slogan has 
been picked up and parroted by 
individuals who, when pushed for 
an explanation of what they mean 
are often at a loss to make them- 
selves clear. ‘“‘Children can’t read, 
can’t write and can’t figure,’’ they 
say. ‘Why?’’, you ask. ‘The 
three R’s are not being taught,”’ is 
the answer. ‘They have been 
replaced by fads and frills’’, is the 
assertion. 

I submit to you that this is un- 
alloyed humbug. I have visited, I 
suppose, four hundred schools and 
over a thousand classrooms in the 
State. Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, and Spelling are being 
taught, drilled, taught, and drilled 
again. To say that they are not 
being taught is a manifest absurd- 
ity. But for us to endeavor to teach 
them much better is our continuous 
responsibility. As for the alleged 
fads and frills, where are they? 
What are they? If they do exist, 
which should be eliminated? 

Statistics from the State De- 
partment of Education would un- 
equivocally indicate that we are 
not only teaching the three R’s, but 
we are teaching them better than 
ever. . 

1919 1932 1943 
Chronological Age ..14.8 13.8 13.7 
Mental Age ... Lz. SS.0 eae 
Educational Age 18:9 24.9 86c) 
Achievement Ratio 94 102 105 

These statistics should not en- 
courage us to be smug and com- 
placent. We should strive to 
improve them. But certainly they 
are evidence that when people sug- 
gest that we need to ‘‘return to the 
fundamentals’, meaning the three 
R's, we may with validity reply, 
‘We have never abandoned that 
to which you advocate a return.”’ 

Before we get down to a discus- 
sion of other fundamentals of 
education, let us ponder for a mo- 
ment why the misconception that 
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the three R’s are not being taught 
might exist. 

While the tests made by the 
State Department of Education re- 
veal better teaching of the three 
R’s generally, it would be logical 
to assume that if in 1939, there 
were only five teachers with sub- 
standard certificates, the holders of 
the 2,700 sub-standard certificates 
in 1949-50 would be less well 
qualified to do the same quality 
job as that done by the experienced, 
properly certificated teacher. If I 
were the parent of a pupil whose 
third grade teacher had barely fin- 
ished high school, much less col- 
lege, | would naturally assume that 
not too good a job was being done. 
In some instances, therefore, what 
is probably meant is not that the 
three R’s are not being taught, but 
that they are not being well taught. 
There is quite a difference. 


Sharpness and Skill 


It is undoubtedly true also that 
the establishment of additional 
high school courses, in the voca- 
tional field, for example, have 
given some lay people the mis- 
taken notion that these courses 
have crowded out the three R’s. 
Actually the three R's gain neither 
sharpness as tools nor skill with 
use in a vacuum. Vocational courses 
provide opportunities for the use 
of the three R’s and an improve- 
ment in the skill with which they 
are used, 

Then, too, thousands of chil- 
dren who twenty years ago, be- 
cause of their relatively low intelli- 
gence, or their economic status, or 
the fact that the schools had noth- 
ing to offer them commensurate 
with their capacity to learn would 
have dropped out of school, now 
stay in school. Many of the par- 
ents of such children, in this more 
abundant age, as a matter of fact, 
even insist that they go to college. 
And where there is a will to go to 
college and the money as well, the 
failure of a high school principal 
to recommend college admission 
oftentimes does not prevent a stu- 
dent from being admitted. It all 
adds up to a different kind of prod- 
uct. The same kinds of three R’s 
are given this group that were 
given twenty years ago, but they 
just don’t take as well. 

And those who expect the 


schools to process children just as 
a textile factory processes wool, 
where all garments come out with 
practically the same quality have 
said, “They can’t read, write, spell 
or figure.”’ 

‘Return to Fundamentals” has 
become a slogan with about as 
much validity as the old aphorism, 
‘The country is normally Repub- 
lican.’’ Roosevelt gave the legend 
of the Republican invincibility 
four consecutive shocks. It finally 
expired when the country took 
Truman instead of a Republican. 
Not even a legend could survive 
that shock. But slogans die hard. 

There are sincere and honest 
people, whose only concern is the 
improvement of public education, 
who have repeated the slogan 
“Back to the three R’s’’ without 
bothering to investigate. 

The notion is also abroad among 
school people that this slogan has 
been picked up by those who are 
more concerned with rising school 
costs than they are concerned with 
the welfare of children. The feel- 
ing also undeniably exists that pri- 
vate and parochial school interests 
are seeking to undermine confidence 
in the public school system. 

But whatever the motivation, be 
it honest and sincere, or even ma- 
licious, we, as school people, must 
be sensitive to it. When critics 
raise questions about the schools, 
regardless of the reasons back of 
them they should be answered if 
our schools are to hold the fullest 
confidence of our people to whom 
the schools belong. 

The best answer to those who 
say ‘‘back to the three R’s”’ is to 
invite them into the classroom. My 
guess is that in nine out of ten 
cases, an unexpected visitor to one 
of Virginia’s elementary classrooms 
would discover either reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic or his- 
tory being taught, at the partic- 
ular moment he entered the door. 
And that is a well calculated guess 
— based on twenty years of inti- 
mate knowledge of public educa- 
tion in Virginia. 

To say that the three R’s are not 
being as well taught as they should 
be is one thing, but to say that 
they have been abandoned or that 
no effort is being made to teach 
them is quite another. 

As one ponders this matter, one 
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thinks of a statement made long 
ago by Woodrow Wilson: 

“Truth always matches with 
truth, and then I find some insist- 
ing that everything is going wrong 
and others insisting that everything 
is going right, and when I know 
from a wide observation of the 
country taken as a whole that 
things are going extremely well, | 
wonder what those who are crying 
out that things are wrong are try- 
ing todo. Are they trying to serve 
their country, or are they trying 
to serve something smaller than 
their country? Are they trying to 
put hope and encouragement in the 
hearts of men who work and toil 
every day or are they trying to 
plant discouragement and despair 
in those hearts? And why do they 
cry out that everything is going 
wrong and yet do nothing to set 
it right. If anything is wrong with 
America, and if they love their 
country, it is their duty to put 
their hand with ours to the task 
of setting it right.” 

Let’s enunciate the policy of the 
open door and announce the atti- 
tude of the open mind. Let’s clear 
the air of the confusion about the 
‘“‘Fundamentals not being taught’. 

Then if in our discussions, we 
find things wrong with education 
in Virginia, let all of us, school 
people and lay people, put our 
hands together to the task of set- 
ting them right. 

If the three R’s are but the tools, 
and they are not the only tools, 
by the way, to teaching and learn- 
ing the fundamentals of education, 
what are the other fundamentals? 

Or to state it more completely 
and more meaningfully let’s use 
the theme of this conference, 
“What are the Fundamentals 
Which the Public Schools Should 
Stress in American Democracy?”’ 

The fundamentals which the 
public schools must stress should 
be regarded in light of the back- 
ground of the purposes of public 
education in our American Democ- 
racy. 

Without elaboration or adorn- 
ment, the purposes of public educa- 
tion in this country are briefly 
these: 

1. To provide children with 
those experiences and guidance 
which will cause them to love, 
cherish, and preserve the American 
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concepts of democracy. 

2. To provide those experiences 
and guidance which will educate 
and train the child to competently 
and intelligently live and work in 
a democracy of free men. 

From this statement of purposes, 
it will be readily seen that the fun- 
damentals of education can not be 
conceived of simply in terms of 
individual needs. They must be 
conceived of in terms of both in- 
dividual and community needs. 


Broad Fundamentals Stressed 

I am going to be presumptious 
enough to give my idea of at least 
the broad fundamentals which the 
public schools should stress in the 
American democracy. Certainly 
for both individual and commu- 
nity welfare, these constitute fun- 
damental education: 

1. Knowledge and understand- 
ing of the physical environment 
and natural processes: the human 
body, plant and animal life, the 
world, the universe, the winds, the 
seasons, physical forces——as em- 
bodied in elementary and high 
school science (a greatly neglected 
area of fundamental education in 
Virginia). 

2. Knowledge and understand- 
ing of the human environment 
(economic and social organization, 
law and government) local, State, 
national, world history and gov- 
ernment, human institutions, pro- 
duction distribution and consump- 
tion of goods, business and gov- 
ernment, labor and management— 
as embodied in history, economics, 
and civics courses. 

3. Knowledge of other parts of 
the world and the people who live 
in them —as embodied in geog- 
raphy, local, State, national, and 
world. 

4. The development of qual- 
ities to fit men to live in the mod- 
ern world, such as personal judg- 
ment and initiative, freedom from 
fear and superstition, sympathy 
and understanding for different 
points of view, creeds, races, and 
nationalities. 

5. Spiritual and moral develop- 
ment—belief in ethical ideals and 
the habit of acting upon them. 

6. Education for health—health 
courses, physical education, home 
economics. 


7. Skills of thinking and com- 





municating — developed by read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
listening, and speaking. 

8. Vocational skills—technical 
and commercial skills, both for 
guidance and training for life-ad- 
justment—vocational courses. 

9. Domestic skills—home eco- 
nomics, cooking, homemaking, in- 
fant care, care of the sick. 

10. Skills in self-expression— 
crafts, art, music. 


I don’t believe we would en- 
counter much disagreement about 
these being the fundamentals of 
education, even though we might 
express or classify them differently. 

There is room, of course, for 
argument as to their implementa- 
tion—as to the exact means 
through which they can best and 
perhaps most economically be 
achieved. There, too, is a differ- 
ence of opinion about how far the 
public schools should go in provid- 
ing certain types of education at 
public expense. For example, there 
are differing ideas as to how much 
vocational education should be 
provided in our high schools. 

When we use these fundamentals 
as a yardstick to determine how 
well we have wrought in the pub- 
lic schools of America and of Vir- 
ginia, the showing is much better 
than many would have us believe. 
He who insists that everything is 
right with our schools is almost as 
much in error as he who insists 
that everything is wrong. But who 
can deny that public education, al- 
most universally provided, is the 
very cornerstone of American de- 
mecracy. No other type of educa- 
tion has ever enabled its people to 
produce and consume more. 


We have only to think of the 
last war. Did it not demonstrate 
the superiority of American youth, 
schooled in our American public 
schools, both to fight and to pro- 
duce, over the youth of other na- 
tions schooled in narrow and lim- 
ited parochial and private educa- 
tional programs? 

While basically sound, our sys- 
tem of public education, like all 
human institutions is, of course, 
far from perfect. Let the hand of 
the school person be joined with 
that to the lay person to the task 
of setting whatever is wrong aright. 


Let’s get down to fundamentals! 
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Some Pertinent Information 


on the Virginia Retirement Act 


by T. PRESTON TURNER 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association 


New Rates 
HE following rates of contribution for teachers 
became effective July 1, 1950. A member may 
elect to contribute at 5 per cent only as no change 
was made in the Act in this particular. 


RATES OF CONTRIBUTION PAYABLE BY PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS EXPRESSED AS 
PERCENTAGES OF SALARY 


MEN WOMEN 

Prior to From Prior to From 

AGE 7/1/50 7/1/50 7/1/50 7/1/50 

20 to 24. 5.73% 6.51 % 6.46% 7.35% 
25 to 31. 5.69 6.47 6.47 7.36 
32 to 35. .5.72 6.50 6.53 7.43 
36 to 38. .5.78 6.57 6.60 7.51 
39 to 41. 5.84 6.64 6.68 7.60 
42, 43 5.90 6.71 6.75 7.68 
44, 45 5.97 6.79 6.83 7.77 
46, 47 6.03 6.86 6.90 7.85 
48, 49 6.09 6.92 6.98 7.94 
50, 51 6.15 6.99 7.06 8.03 
22, 33 6.22 7.07 7.15 8.14 
54, 55 6.30 7.16 7.25 8.25 
56, 57 6.37 7.24 7.36 8.38 
58, 59 6.44 7.32 7.46 8.49 
60, 61 6.52 7.42 7.57 8.62 
62 6.56 7.46 7.65 8.71 
63 6.60 7.51 7.71 8.78 
64 6.64 7.55 7.77 8.84 


Special Privileges at Retirement (Options) 

Question: /f a teacher desires to elect to retire 
under one Of the options below, when should he 
make his decision? 

Answer: When a teacher applies to the Virginia 
Retirement System for retirement, he will receive 
VRS 4, ‘“‘Member’s Notification of Intention to Re- 
tire under the Provisions of the Virginia Retirement 
Act’, on the back of which all of the options are 
listed. The teacher should decide whether or not he 
elects to retire under an option before filling in this 
form. 


Question: /f a teacher elects not to retire under 
one of the options, what effect will this have on his 
retirement benefits? 

Answer: If he does not retire under an option, 
any service or disability retirement allowance to which 
he may become entitled shall be paid in equal month- 
ly installments throughout the remainder of his life. 
At death all payments cease, and no residue is paid to 
the beneficiary. 
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Options 

Members, upon retirement, may elect to receive 
their retirement allowance in any one of the fol- 
lowing forms which are computed to be of equivalent 
value. 

(a) Full amount payable in monthly installment 
throughout the life of the retired member, all pay- 
ments ceasing at death. 

(b) Option 1. Reduced employee annuity pay- 
ments during the life of the retired member, with the 
provision that in case of death before such annuity 
payments have equalled the value of his accumulated 
contributions at the time of his retirement, the bal- 
ance shall be paid to his designated beneficiary or 
estate. 


(c) Option 2. Reduced retirement allowance dur- 
ing the life of the retired member, with the provision 
that at his death the allowance shall be continued 
throughout the life of such other person as he shall 
have designated at the time of his retirement. 


(d) Option 3. Reduced retirement allowance dur- 
ing the life of the retired member, with the provisions 
that at his death one-half of the amount of his al- 
lowance shall be continued throughout the life of 
such other person as he shall have designated at the 
time of his retirement. 


Formula for Estimating Your Approximate 
Retirement Allowance 


1. State annuity for service prior to July 1, 1942: 
Divide your average annual salary for the last 5 years 
before retirement (subject to a maximum salary of 
$3,600 in any one year) by 70 and multiply the 
result by your years of service prior to July 1, 1942. 

State annuity for membership service subsequent 
to July 1, 1942: Divide your average annual salary 
for the last 5 years before retirement (subject to a 
maximum salary of $3,600 in any one year) by 140 
and multiply the result by your years of member- 
ship service subsequent to July 1, 1942. 

2. Employee Annuity: Divide your average an- 
nual salary for the last 5 years before retirement (sub- 
ject to a maximum salary of $2,000 prior to July 
1, 1950, and $3,600 subsequent to July 1, 1950) 
by 160 and multiply the result by your years of 
service subsequent to July 1, 1942. One hundred 
and sixty is used for years of service between July 1, 
1942, and July 1, 1950, because the teacher has been 
contributing on the basis of the present provision of 
the Act, but 140 should be used for service subsequent 
to July 1, 1950, as the teacher will be contributing 
on the basis of the new amendments of the Act which 
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become effective July 1, 1950. 

Application of Retirement Allowance Formula 
under Amendments effective July 1, 1950. 

Sample case: Teacher has total creditable service 35 
years of which 27 years are prior service (service prior 
to July 1, 1942) and 8 years active service as a mem- 
ber of the System subsequent to July 1, 1942. Aver- 
age salary last 5 years before retirement $2,400. Age 
at time of retirement 65. Upon retirement the teach- 
er would be entitled to a State annuity for prior serv- 
ice, a State annuity for membership service, a State 
annuity based on the | per cent contributions under 
the former teachers’ pension law, and an employee 
annuity, the amount of which depends upon her con- 
tributions and age when retired. 

In this sample case the State annuities would be as 
follows: 
For prior service ($2400 — 70) * 27 = $ 925.70 
For membership service 





($2400 — 140) X 8= 137.14 

Add $1.00 per year for each year of prior 
service (estimated) 27.00 
Total State Annuities $1,089.84 
Employee Annuity: ($2000 — 160) «x 8 100.00 





Estimated Retirement Allowance age 65. $1,189.84 

If you retire after 30 years of service and before 
attaining age 65 under the special provision of the 
Act applicable to teachers who taught prior to July 
1, 1942, your retirement allowance is reduced. The 
extent of the reduction is indicated in the table be- 
low. Under the special provision, however, teach- 
ers are guaranteed an allowance at least equal to what 
the pension would have been under the former law at 
the time of its repeal. 


TABLE OF APPROXIMATE PERCENTAGES ON FULL 
YEAR BASIS FOR DETERMINING RETIREMENT 
ALLOWANCE UNDER 65 YEARS OF AGE 

Nearest Age at 


Retirement Women Men 
50 37 
51 39 
52 .42 
53 44 
54 47 
55 50 
56 53 
57 56 
58 .60 55 
59 .64 .60 
60 .69 65 
61 74 .70 
62 79 .76 
63 85 .83 
64 .92 91 


In the sample case before given, if your service and 
salary were the same as in such sample but your age 
was 62, your State annuities would be determined 
as follows: 


Prior service State annuity age 65 $ 925.70 
Membership State annuity age 65 137.14 
1 per cent State annuity age 65 27.00 
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Total State Annuities................ $1,089.84 





mapeeee Ameuity «ck be. sn. 100.00 
$1,189.84 
Factor of reduction age 62............ 79 





Estimated Retirement Allowance age 62..$ 939.97 
Also, in the sample case if your service and salary 

were the same, but you had only 25 years prior serv- 

ice, yOur retirement allowance would be calculated 

as follows: 

Prior service State annuity age 65 


($2400 ~— 70) x 25 $ 857.13 
Membership State annuity age 65 

($2400 — 140) x 10 171.43 
1 per cent State annuity age 65 25.00 

Total State Annuities $1,053.56 


Employee annuity for service between July 
1, 1942, and July 1, 1950 


($2000 + 160) x 8 100.00 
Employee annuity for service subsequent to 
July 1, 1950 
($2400 + 140) x 2 34.29 


Estimated Retirement Allowance age 65. . $1,187.85 

If your service and average salary were the same 
as above, but all your service was subsequent to July 
1, 1950, your retirement allowance would be calcu- 
lated as follows: 





State Annuity— ($2400 ~ 140) « 35. $ 599.97 
Employee Annuity—($2400 -—~ 140) 
x 35 599.97 


Estimated Retirement Allowance age 65. $1,199.94 


Retirement for Disability 

Question: What are the eligibility requirements 
for retirement on disability? 

Answer: You must be in service at the time dis- 
ability occurs with a minimum of 20 years of serv- 
ice. Furthermore, the disability must be indicated 
as total and permanent. 

Question: To whom should a teacher apply for 
disability retirement? 

Answer: A teacher should apply to the Virginia 
Retirement System, State Finance Building, Rich- 
mond 7. 

Question: After an application for disability re- 
tirement is approved, when will it become effective? 

Answer: The disability retirement allowance be- 
comes effective 30 days after the application is sub- 
mitted by the teacher to the Virginia Retirement 
System. 


Formula for Estimating Your Retirement 
Allowance for Disability 

Divide your average annual compensation for the 
last 5 years before retirement (subject to a maximum 
compensation in any one year of $3600) by 80 and 
multiply the result by the total number of years 
creditable service. 

Sample case: A teacher with 30 years of service 
and an average annual salary for the last 5 years of 
service of $2400: ($2400 ~ 80) « 30. $900.00— 


annual retirement allowance. 
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Questions and Answers 


1. Question: Wi£ull a teacher who elected not to 
become a member of the Retirement System in 1942 
but who has joined since, receive credit for prior 
service? 

Answer: Yes, under a 1950 amendment to the 
Virginia Retirement Act, she will receive credit for 
service prior to July 1, 1942, but not for the period 
between 1942 and the time she became a member 
even though payment was made of an amount equal 
to what the contributions would have been had the 
election not been filed. However, she will have to 
join the System prior to November 1, 1950, in or- 
der to receive this credit. 

2. Question: What is the maximum retirement 
benefit under the Act as amended effective July 1, 
1950? 

Answer: The maximum benefit for those with 
prior service is $1,800, and that would only be the 
case if the average annual salary the last 5 years be- 
fore retirement was $3,600 per year. In other words, 
if the average annual salary the last 5 years before 
retirement was $2,400, the maximum allowance 
would be $1,200 per year. However, a teacher en- 
tering the Retirement System subsequent to July 1, 
1942, is not limited to any maximum. 

3. Question: What effect will increasing the State 
annuity for membership service from 1/160 to 1/140 
and the State annuity for service prior to July 1, 1942, 
from 1/80 to 1/70 have on the retirement benefits? 

Answer: It increases the State annuities for each 
year of service and, that being the case, a teacher 
with prior service who retires at age 65 will receive 
the maximum amount payable in something more 
than 35 years rather than 40 years as under the 
present provisions of the Act. If the teacher had 
been contributing since 1942 at the age rate on the 
basis of the amendments, the maximum would be 
reached in 35 years, but as contributions have been 
on the basis of the present provisions, it will take 
more than 35 years creditable service before the maxi- 
mum is reached. 

4. Question: May a teacher discontinue making 
contributions if she has reached the age of 65? 

Answer: “Yes, but she should write the Virginia 
Retirement System, State Finance Building, Rich- 
mond 7, that she is 65 years of age and elects to 
discontinue contributing as a member. 

5. Question: May a teacher discontinue making 
contributions before she has attained age 65? 

Answer: No. 

6. Question: May a teacher retire from service be- 
fore reaching age 65? 

Answer: Yes, provided she taught before July 1, 
1942, has 30 or more years creditable service, and 
in the case of a woman is at least 50 years of age 
or in the case of a man, at least 58 years of age. 

7. Question: Jf a teacher retires before reaching 
65 years of age, is the retirement allowance the same 
as if 65? 

Answer: No. The allowance would be reduced, 
the extent of the reduction depending upon her age 
at time of retirement. 
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8. Question. What is the minimum retirement 
allowance for teachers who have retired since July 
1, 1942, or for those who will retire in the future? 

Answer: There is no guaranteed minimum re- 
tirement allowance for these teachers. 

9. Question: Should a teacher contribute 5 per 
cent or regular age rate? 

Answer: Normally, the larger the percentage paid 
in, the larger the retirement allowance that will be 
granted. However, a teacher who retires under the 
30-year privilege before attaining age 65, and who by 
the formula will be entitled to less than $500 should 
pay only 5 per cent since she will be entitled to $500 
anyway, provided her average annual salary the last 
5 years before retirement was $1,000 or more. Also, 
a teacher with 35 years or more of service will prob- 
ably find it of no advantage to contribute more than 
5 per cent since with that length of service she will 
approach the maximum payable under the Act and 
if the teacher with 35 years creditable service is 65 
or more years of age she would not probably decrease 
the amount of her retirement allowance if she elected 
to make no further contributions as a member. 

As to whether a teacher will receive more if she 
had contributed at the regular age rate than if her 
contribution had been at the 5 per cent rate would 
depend upon her age at the time of retirement, the 
years of service prior to July 1, 1942, the years of 
service as a member subsequent to July 1, 1942, the 
average annual salary the last 5 years before retire- 
ment, the amount of the 1 per cent contribution made 
under the former teachers’ pension law, and the 
amount of the contribution made under the present 
law. In some instances, upon retirement, a teacher 
will receive as much by way of retirement allowance 
if she had contributed at the 5 per cent rate as she 
would if she contributed at the regular age rate, but 
each case would have to stand on its own. /n all 
cases of teachers entering service subsequent to July 
1, 1942, it is advantageous to contribute at the age 
rate because retirement for such members has no maxt- 
mum limit. 

10. Question: May a member change her rate of 
contribution from 5 per cent to age rate per cent, or 
the reverse, at any time, and again change back at a 
later date? 

Answer: Yes, but no refund can be received—one 
has credit for what has been paid in at the first rate 
and will accumulate credit from date of changing at 
the new rate, and may again change back at some fu- 
ture time. If you are in doubt about what rate to pay, 
please write to the Virginia Retirement System, State 
Finance Building, Richmond 7. 

11. Question: What is the status of a teacher 
who ceases employment, withdraws her accumulated 
contributions, and ts later reemployed as a teacher in 
the Virginia public schools? 

Answer: Upon her reemployment she becomes 
subject to the Virginia Retirement Act, but is not 
credited with any previous service. 

12. Question: /f a member dies in service, is the 
amount of her accumulated contributions payable to 
her named beneficiary or in case she has named no 
beneficiary, to her estate? Answer: Yes. 
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ITH each white capped 

wave that rolled on Day- 
tona Beach during the warm days 
of June 4-14, thought waves 
flowed back from educators gath- 
ered there for the Southern States 
Work-Conference. For eleven years 
now this group has been making 
tracks on the sands of Daytona 
Beach, working out problems in 
education common to the South- 
ern States. From these delibera- 
tions, new thoughts, ideas, and 
solutions have trickled back 
through the various States. 

This year the Conference 
brought to conclusion a three-year 
study on School Public Relations. 
At the same time, a large portion 
of the participants concerned them- 
selves with Leadership, a study in 
process for the second year, while 
others considered Resource Use, 
and a core committee continued its 
work on School Finance. 

With each interest group sketch- 
ing its problem patterns on the 
white sands of Daytona Beach, the 
Committee on School Public Re- 
lations dug deep to bring out a 
finished product, suitable for pub- 
lication. Their thinking based on 
the Public Relations studies of the 
past two years, many thought 
waves were dashed about by this 
group in preparing the final docu- 
ment. 


Superintendents Answerable 


In one big splash, the responsi- 
bility of good public relations was 
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placed squarely on the superin- 
tendent's shoulders by those work- 
ing on Chapter I, entitled ‘‘Public 
Relations A Must in Today’s 
Education”’, which states ‘‘Direct- 
ly or through legally constituted 
boards the superintendent is an- 
swerable to the people for the kind 
of schools provided for the chil- 
dren of the community. And yet 
in too few instances is the local 
superintendent concerned sufficient- 
ly about ways and means of get- 
ting the public to understand ade- 
quately the school he administers 
in the name of the public.” 


It is true, they agreed, that in- 
terest in education throughout the 
South and the nation reached an 
all-time high in recent years. But 
this great increase in school in- 
terest at the national and State 
levels, except in relatively few 
cases, has not been used to build 
interest in schools at the local level. 
Today education stands in urgent 
need of a greater appreciation by 
the local school patrons and non- 
patrons, voters and non-voters, tax- 
payers and those who pay no taxes; 
by every one who day by day 
builds good will or ill will for the 
public schools. 

The adult of 1950 naturally 
thinks of the schools today in 
terms of the school he attended. 
Leading him to think of today’s 
needs is one of the important ob- 
jectives of a school public relations 
program. Courses, buildings, 





methods of teaching and of admin- 
istration are being continuously re- 
studied, changed, adjusted to meet 
the needs of the many kinds of 
people which make up today’s so- 
ciety. Such changes are rapid and 
far-reaching. They cannot be ap- 
preciated by the parent unless he is 
introduced to a good program of 
school public relations. 


Rising School Needs 

In many States today the num- 
ber of high school graduates ex- 
ceeds the total high school enroll- 
ment of ten years ago. Merely to 
provide seats and teachers for the 
great enrollments of the past dec- 
ade has required millions of new 
dollars and the number of chil- 
dren to be educated is rapidly 
mounting. Continuation of the 
high birthrate through 1950 and 
the years immediately ahead is def- 
initely expected. To provide 
schools for this new multitude will 
stretch to the limit the taxing abil- 
ity of many of the forty-eight 
States plus aid from the federal 
government. These increased costs 
stem from the kind of school re- 
quired to maintain a democratic 
system. Not only are classrooms 
needed and teachers for those class- 
rooms, but shops and cafeterias, 
gymnasiums and athletic fields, au- 
ditoriums and studios, print shops 
and libraries, conference rooms, 
and offices. Rising school needs, 
outgrowing school revenues, con- 
stitute a school crisis of major im- 
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portance for the immediate future. 

To attempt to meet this crisis, 
the Southern States Work Con- 
ference for the past three years has 
given serious study to a program 
of school public relations for this 
region. The chief purposes of this 
program are to focus attention of 
school leaders on the importance 
of public relations in the total 
school program, to analyze promis- 
ing practices in the field, and to 
suggest principles and techniques 
which will help local and State 
school groups to formulate and put 
into operation effective programs 
of public relations. 


Vital to Southern Region 


A sound school public relations 
program is vital to the Southern 
Region, this report continues. In 
general, the South has the lowest 
level of literacy and standards of 
living in the nation. It has the 
largest number of children per 
1,000 population and the lowest 
per capita wealth of any section 
of the country. As a consequence, 
the school program must be excel- 
lent and must be understood by all 
the people if they are to be willing 
to make the added effort needed to 
support it. 

School needs, as well as school 
progress, must be ‘‘sold’’ by show- 
ing what has happened or what 
has failed to happen to the youth 
of the community. A sound com- 
prehensive program of school pub- 
lic relations must provide the 
means whereby all the people have 
the opportunity to share in defin- 
ing the purposes, establishing the 
policies, and evaluating and im- 
proving the educational program. 
The public will enthusiastically 
support a school program which 
it has helped to plan. 

At every step school facts should 
be re-examined and so used as 
guides in determining future pol- 
icies and procedures. In no other 
way may school officials know 
whether the school program is pre- 
paring the children to live in a 
changing society. 

If there is a fine spirit of good 
will, faith, and confidence, and if 
the profession is united, this 
strength will be reflected in any ap- 
proach that school leaders make to 
the public. The worst hindrance 
to good relations within the pro- 
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fession is the ‘‘job scared super- 
intendent’’, who throws his sub- 
ordinates to the wolves when he 
gets into trouble or fails to stand 
behind them when they are bat- 
tling for the right. The nearest 
rival for this distinction — worst 
hindrance—is the ambitious teach- 
er who seeks to promote herself in 
the profession at the expense of her 
co-workers. 

When the teaching profession 
believes honestly that the schools 
belong to the people and that they 
are merely part of a community 
team, the people will be sensitive 
to this attitude and will respond 
in accepting the opportunity and 
the responsibility of working with 
the schools cooperatively on pro- 
grams for improvement. 

With the lay public and the 
profession working as a team in 
democratically evaluating the 
schools in the light of existing con- 
ditions and on the basis of the kind 
of educational program the people 
want for the children, any pro- 
gram of improvement which 
evolves will have to belong both to 
the lay public and the profession 
and consequently will have full 
support of both. Boards and leg- 
islatures, the chapter concludes, 
will find this expressed will of the 
people, the voters, a continuing 
and compelling force. 





Pupil is End-Product 
Thinking on “The Role of the 
Pupil’, Chapter II, this group 
came up with the definition that 
the pupil is the “end-product and 
the link between school and home 
and between teacher and parent.”’ 

If he is not happily adjusted, 
if the curriculum does not meet his 
needs, and if he does not under- 
stand the school program he may 
reflect discredit on the school sys- 
tem and become a distinct liability 
in any public relations program. 
After all, the pupil is the great in- 
terpreter of the school in the com- 
munity. The parent sees the 
school through the eyes of his 
child. The public sees the school 
through the conduct of the pupils 
on the street and at public gath- 
erings. 

School children of today may 
well determine the success or fail- 
ure of the school public relations 
program of tomorrow, is their con- 
cluding thought. 


Role of School Personnel 


“In the over-all program of 
school public relations the school 
personnel plays a dominant role’ 
is the opening statement of Chap- 
ter III, ‘“The Role of School Per- 
sonnel.’’ This group observes that 
‘“‘no faster than the people move 
can the schools move’’, for it is 





Some thoughts on School Public Relations that came 
out of the Southern States Work Conference at Daytona 
Beach this summer are presented by Phyllis G. Brown, As- 
sistant to the Editor, Virginia Journal of Education, who 
attended this conference as a first time observer. 

William E. Lloyd, Director of School-Community Re- 
lations for the Richmond City Schools, has participated in 
the School Public Relations Conference at Daytona Beach 
for the past three years and this year he served as chairman 
of the group preparing the final draft for the chapter on 


Media of Publicity. 


Among other Virginians at Daytona Beach were Davis Y. 
Paschall, Director of Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, who is chairman of the Virginia Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association’s Cooperative Study in 
Elementary Education, and J. L. Blair Buck, Coordinator 
of Teacher Education, State Department of Education, who 
is a member of the executive committee of the Commission 
on Curricula Problems and Research for the Southern 


States. 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dowell J. 
Howard, and T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Education Association, also participated 
in part of the conference at Daytona Beach. 





through public relations in the 
main that the people are shown the 
need to move. 

School personnel is divided into 
four groups—boards of education 
and trustees, administrators, teach- 
ers, and non-instructional em- 
ployees. Each of these groups plays 
a major role in any program of 
public relations and the report de- 
velops many interesting and sound 
reasons. 


The school board must serve as 
a liaison group between those 
who create popular demand and 
those who have the professional 
‘“‘know-how’”’, it states. The super- 
intendent is in a position to deal 
effectively with persons and agen- 
cies which are influential in mold- 
ing public opinion. Similarly the 
principal has a position of general 
school leadership, and at the heart 
of every long range permanent 
school public relations program is 
the teacher. No group of school 
employees is more important in a 
public relations program than 
those who keep the buildings, 
drive the school buses, serve the 
lunches, post the records, answer 
the telephone, and render other 
service outside of the instructional 
program. 


School Plant and Program 


Considering the “‘Role of the 
School Plant and School Pro- 
gram’’, Chapter IV, the group 
working on this chapter agrees that 
the school building and grounds 
should serve as the center of a va- 
riety of community activities, in 
addition to their function as a 
center of learning. When this is 
done, the school plant will prove 
an effective instrument for the pro- 
motion of good school public re- 
lations. 


A community that has partici- 
pated in the planning of a new 
building is more likely to be ready 
to advocate or to approve the in- 
vestment of funds necessary to 


make that ‘“‘paper’’ building a 
reality. Existing buildings can be 
made more attractive and acceptable 
to the public through community 
organization and participation. 
The school plant, a building of the 
public, should be in all ways a 
building for the public. 

The end-product of a school 
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plant is that the whole atmosphere 
should be conducive to cultural and 
character development in our demo- 
cratic society. 


The school program comes to 
grips with people in their emo- 
tional centers because the school 
and what it offers will have such 
large influence upon the lives of 
those who are nearest and closest 
to their hearts. The school pro- 
gram will not only influence in- 
dividual lives, but also will shape, 
in large degree, the future social 
and economic character of the com- 
munities and states which sponsor 
it. Hence, the competence of those 
people who administer the pro- 
gram is of tremendous concern, as 
are the developmental experiences 
of the pupils. The children are the 
purpose and end of the school pro- 
gram. ‘They are at one and the 
same time the raw materials for the 
educational grist and its finished 
product and they should be the 
alpha and omega of a good school 
public relations program. 


Role of Lay Groups 


In every community there is a 
large number of organized groups 
which should help to plan and 
execute the school public relations 
program, comments the report on 
“The Role of Organized Lay 
Groups,’ Chapter V. 


All civic, fraternal, religious, 
and other groups have committees 
charged with the responsibility of 
stimulating an interest in educa- 
tional progress. These committees 
should be activated. A first step 
in securing the cooperation of or- 
ganized groups in the development 
of a school public relations pro- 
gram might well be the organiza- 
tion of a council on education or 
some similar over-all group, it sug- 
gests. This council should serve 
the dual purpose of acquainting 
all organizations with important 
facts about the schools and of in- 
forming school personnel concern- 
ing the public’s opinion of the 
schools and its desire for improve- 
ment. 


State Association Leads 


A State association should lead 
in the development of a long-term 
program for the improvement of 
schools, declares Chapter VI on 


“The Role of a State Association 
in a Public Relations Program.” 
It is suggested that this leadership 
responsibility be delegated to the 
staff. The association must also 
lead its membership and the pub- 
lic to understand these goals. A 
State association must accept the 
responsibility for publicizing and 
gaining support for immediate ob- 
jectives including legislation. The 
State association should coordinate 
the efforts of all forces in the 
States. 


Media of Publicity 


The group on ‘‘Media of Pub- 
licity’’, Chapter VIII, came up 
with detailed suggestions on the 
use of the press, radio and tele- 
vision, speakers bureau, special bul- 
letins, public exhibits, ‘‘house or- 
gans’’, and audio-visual devices. 

Essential to the use of any of 
these media, they stated, is the 
establishment and maintenance of 
good working relations with these 
agencies. The initiative for open- 
ing and keeping open these chan- 
nels of publicity rests squarely 
with school people working in the 
field of public relations. Only 
through a conscious effort to main- 
tain continued contact and render 
ready and reliable service and in- 
formation can school people be as- 
sured that the public will be ac- 
curately informed of the working 
program of the schools. 


Scope of Evaluation 


The concluding chapter on the 
“Scope of Evaluation”’ states that 
the true value of a school public 
relations program largely depends 
upon the scope of the program, its 
promotional plan, and the leader- 
ship of those who make the evalu- 
ation. It sums up the entire study 
in the following paragraph: 

‘In any school public relations 
program there are many contribut- 
ing factors to the success of the 
public relations program, such as 
the pupil, the school personnel, the 
school plant and program, and the 
organized lay groups, planning to- 
gether and working together as a 
team. Every media of publicity 
should be used by this team in or- 
der to do the public relations job 
effectively.”’ 

Results of the planning, pro- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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| bas warfare the main job of a re- 
connaissance troop is to get in- 
formation of the enemy, to tell 
who he is, to discover where he is, 
to learn as much about his weapons 
and his tactics as possible, to find 
out where he is weak and where he 
is strong, and to pass that infor- 
mation quickly and accurately to 
the fighting outfit the troop repre- 
sents—the combat team—which 
in turn passes it on to the division, 
the corps, and the army. 





Your Defense Commission is a 
kind of educational reconnaissance 
troop, and it has a combat-intelli- 
gence report to give you. 

It is the estimate of the Com- 
mission that a general attack on 
public education in the United 
States is now being organized. The 
enemy is trying our line with a 
number of local, probing raids, at- 
tempting to find out where we 
are weak or strong, testing his 
methods of attack, recruiting and 
training his forces, building up his 
stock piles, filling his war chest, 
and organizing his propaganda 
units. 


Line of Attack 


He has already initiated skir- 
mishes in various places throughout 
the country. He has elected a 
school-board member here pledged 
to return public education to a 
Spartan regime of confinement to 
the 3-R’s and low taxes. He has 
whipped up pseudo-popular re- 
volts there against teachers, admin- 
istrators, and school programs on 
the grounds that they are indoc- 
trinating the children in commu- 
nism, socialism, or at least men- 
tioning democracy, and they are 
helping to increase taxes. He has 
defeated a school financing project 
Over yonder because it is designed 
to make children Godless and raise 
taxes. He is prepared to whip up 
indignation at a moment’s notice 
on all sorts of topics from the dele- 
terious effects of John Dewey’s 
philosophy on the incidence of ju- 
venile delinquency to the relation- 
ship between construction activi- 
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Report on the Enemy 


by HAROLD BENJAMIN 





One of the highlights at the NEA Convention in St. Louis 
during July was the address, “Report on the Enemy”, made 
by Dr. Harold Benjamin, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Maryland, who is Chairman of the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 


cation, NEA. 


Dr. Benjamin is currently in Japan where he is serving 
on a committee of five American educators to reassess Jap- 
anese education after half a decade of U. S. occupation, This 
group was first in Japan in 1946, They will make their 
second report to General MacArthur about October 1. 





ties in the fifth grade and a lack 
of respect for the National Colors 
—but these indignations are large- 
ly synthetic and relatively feeble, 
requiring careful and intensive 
force-feeding to sustain life—com- 
pared with the white-hot indigna- 
tion about school taxes, 

Under the steam of that indig- 
nation about spending money for 
a modern school program, gar- 
nished with a variety of pretty, 
little, cultivated indignations about 
William H. Kilpatrick’s sinister in- 
fluence and the spread of atheism 
nurtured by fads and frills, the 
enemy has lately gone into some 
full-scale battles, as in Denver. 
Minneapolis, Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, and a number of other com- 
munities, large and small. In at 
least one part of the country, the 
Los Angeles - Pasadena - Glendale 
area in California, he has appar- 
ently started an all-out campaign 
which he is supporting with every 
weapon in his arsenal. 


Who Is This Enemy? 


He comes under many disguises. 
He has a lot of aliases, carefully 
designed to make a layman con- 
fuse them with such names as Na- 
tional Education Association and 
American Council on Education. 
Sometimes he dresses in the fancy 
uniforms of that super-patriotism 
of which truly patriotic groups 
have long since learned to beware. 
I am thinking of the American Le- 
gion’s great service to our coun- 
try in the Department of Illinois’ 
report, “Subversive Activities of 
Hate Groups.’ Sometimes this 
enemy drapes himself in the mantle 


of religious orthodoxy, breathing 
pious expressions of opposition to 
sin along with his lies about pub- 
lic education. 

This is the same enemy who 
fought the establishment of com- 
mon tax-supported, secular, public 
schools in this country 100 and 
more years ago. He fought the 
development of free secondary edu- 
cation. He opposed bitterly and 
uncompromisingly every real im- 
provement in American public edu- 
cation for three generations. 

Who is he? 

First of all, he is a taxpayer, 
but a taxpayer of unusual type in 
this country, I am proud to say. 
He is the kind of relatively unusual 
taxpayer who, when offered a 
choice between low taxes and an 
improvement of education for his 
people's children, will never hesi- 
tate. He will step right over on 
the side of low taxes. Often his 
motive is not one of personal 
penuriousness. He may be a free 
spender. He will, without a quiver, 
plank down more cash for hard 
liquor in a year than he pays for 
his share of the elementary educa- 
tion of his community. He may 
and sometimes does give more 
money to fight public education in 
One campaign than support of a 
vastly improved school system 
would cost him for five years. He 
is just operating on principle. He 
is opposed to spending money for 
public education. If you left the 
decision up to him, he would spend 
no money on public education. 

There is something behind that 
particular principle. It was well 
expressed a few weeks ago in 
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Washington, D. C., by an official 
lobbyist of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, an ex- 
ecutive vice-president of that or- 
ganization, Herbert V. Nelson. 

“IT do not believe in democracy,” 
Mr. Nelson wrote in a letter read 
at a Congressional hearing on April 
19, 1950, and quoted by the 
United Press on that date. ‘| 
think it stinks. I believe in a re- 
public operated by the elected rep- 
resentatives who are permitted to 
do the job, as the board of direc- 
tors should.’ In a further state- 
ment, he added that only ‘‘direct 
taxpayers’ should be allowed to 
vote. Women, he said, should not 
be permitted to vote at all. “‘Ever 
since they started, our public af- 
fairs have been in a worse mess 
than ever,’ he said. 

Mr. Nelson is to be compli- 
mented on speaking his views 
forthrightly. A number of the 
people who agree with him lack 
the courage to speak their minds. 
They talk instead about how ‘'pro- 
gressive education” is ruining the 
country. And so I admire Mr. 
Nelson and to show my affection 
for him I will give him and those 


in his camp some valuable infor- 
mation. 


Fight for Democracy 

The teachers of the United 
States are in a different camp. [hey 
believe in democracy. They pro- 
pose to teach democracy, to help 
with all their might to make de- 
mocracy work, and when necessary 
—as they have done in the past— 
to draw and fight for democracy. 
Our fellow Americans in over- 
whelming force are in the same 
camp and are pledged to the same 
missions. 

I love Mr. Nelson and people 
like him, and I say to them ear- 
nestly, ‘Please don't get in the way 
of this combat team.”’ 

The enemy in this campaign 
against the public schools is also 
sometimes one, not so admirable 
as Mr. Nelson, who is often more 
dangerous because he is a cool and 
calculating military adventurer. He 
fishes in troubled waters for the 
laudable purpose of making a liv- 
ing. He sells his services and his 
convictions where they will do him 
the most good. 

In the recent Pasadena case, for 
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example, anti-tax groups, heated 
‘patriots’, and opponents of Co- 
lumbia University’s “‘red’’ prag- 
matism rallied behind a general, 
or chief-of-staff, named Allen A. 
Zoll. Mr. Zoll’s preparation for 
this high post has been impressive. 
It has been documented in Pasa- 
dena Star-News for June 20, 1950, 
by M. M. Morrison. Zoll’s serv- 
ice included recruit training with 
such outfits as the Christian Front 
of anti-Jewish memory and that 
fellowship of fascists and subver- 
sives (I speak by the Attorney- 
General’s book here), called Amer- 
ican Patriots. (New York World- 
Telegram, August 25, 1948). 
Zoll also had the advantages of 
early action under such captains as 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Jew-baiter; 
Elizabeth Dilling, indicted three 
times for sedition; and the ineffable 
Coughlin of Little Flower fame. 
Then he branched out as a small- 
unit commander, leading a fight 
against the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter lest the Su- 
preme Court be polluted by un- 
Christian opinions. (Measure of 
Freedom, Arnold Forster, Double- 
day, New York, 1950). His great- 
est success to date, however, is his 
attack on the major Protestant de- 
nominations of the United States 
in his pamphlet, ‘How Red is the 
Federal Council of Churches?” 

As might be expected, of course, 
Mr. Zoll ran into a few difficulties 
in all these adventures. He was in- 
dicted in 1939 on a charge of at- 
tempting to extort $7,500 from a 
radio station for calling off a Chris- 
tian Front picket line, but he was 
not convicted, so that was not too 
bad. He was kept out of the Mili- 
tary Training Camps Associated 
by Army Military Intelligence, per- 
haps jealous of him. (New York 
World-Telegram, August 25, 
1948). 


Schools Become Combat Zone 


And then he turned to his pres- 
ent campaign. The schools do not 
teach the fundamentals. The 
schools usurp the prerogatives 
of the Christian home. The 
schools indoctrinate children in un- 
American ways of life. Evidence 
is not bothered with. The Hitler 
technique of repetition is relied 
upon. Studies of the achievement 
of children, facts concerning the re- 


sults of a modern school program 
—these are nothing to worry 
about. The plan to follow is to 
quote the Constitution, Christian 
Principles, and say the schools are 
terrible. It is not even necessary to 
say that they cost money. The 
chief-of-staff’s followers never for- 
get that. In Pasadena, a few 
weeks ago, they said they were 
shocked to learn of Mr. Zoll’s past 
connections but that his pamphlet 
on ‘Progressive Education In- 
creases Delinquency’’ was good 
stuff, and then they voted over- 
whelmingly against a badly needed 
increase in the levy for elementary 
education. 

To the Zolls and their National 
Councils for American Education, 
to the tax-haters and the school de- 
velopment councils and school pro- 
tective leagues which they have set 
up in many places throughout the 
country, we need to pay close at- 
tention. We need to get more in- 
formation about them and their 
tactics, and we need to pass that 
information back to our great com- 
bat team. ‘That team is our pro- 
fessional group only in part. Its 
heavy weapons, its armored col- 
umns are manned by our people, 
by the great civic associations, by 
the veterans’ groups, by the wo- 
men’s organizations, by the trade 
assemblies, by the congresses of 
parents and teachers, and by all the 
other powerful behavior-changing 
and opinion-directing agencies of 
this democracy. 

What we too often call school 
public relations but probably 
should more often regard as a hard 
core of our professional duties— 
the learning with and for our peo- 
ple—must be carried to a new level 
in the American public schools. We 
must learn, better than we now 
commonly know and practice, the 
science and art of speaking to our 
people on their greatest job and of 
hearing our people speak to us on 
the same topic. 

The enemy in this campaign 
that seems to be impending is 
stronger than he looks. If we get 
our combat team together, how- 
ever, get the information it needs 
for its decisions swiftly and accu- 
rately before it, even a stronger 
enemy than this one would make 
hardly more than a ripple in the 
smoothness of our advance. 
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“Eyl” at Work in Community, says Dr. Morrison 


The Enemy at Work 


The following is a story which appeared in the “East Pasadena Herald,” 
on Thursday, June 8, 1950. It is a report of a sermon delivered by the 
Reverend M. M. Morrison, Pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Pasadena, California, to his congregation exposing the National Councii 
for American Education. This organization is spreading propaganda in op- 


position to public education. 


66 N honest difference of opinion exists in this 
community concerning the merits of the 
school tax ceiling increase submitted to the voters last 
Friday,’’ Dr. Max Merritt Morrison told his congre- 
gation at the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

Aside from urging his congregation to vote, Dr. 
Morrison stated that there was a disturbing element 
that has made its appearance in the community in 
the midst of discussions on the proposed school tax 
ceiling increase, which is beclouding the real issues 
of the election. So evil is it, he affirmed, that it can 
result in permanent harm being done our community 
life, if we are not alert to its threatening danger. 

“I believe that I can best point out to you what I 
mean by reciting my own personal experience this 
past week,’’ Dr. Morrison said. ‘‘Mrs. Morrison and 
I desiring to learn as much as possible about the issues 
involved in the proposed school tax increase so that 
we could vote intelligently—decided to attend some 
of the various meetings held this past week and listen 
to both sides of the discussion. I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that up to the time Mrs. Morrison 
and [| started out to attend this meeting we had hon- 
estly not made up our ‘minds whether to vote for 
the tax increase or against it. We started out as two 
intelligent citizens looking for information. 

‘The first meeting we attended was in the Madison 
Elementary ~School last Monday evening. It was 
sponsored by a group called the School Development 
Council, which was waging a vigorous battle against 
the proposed school tax. It was one of the most dis- 
turbing experiences we have had since we came to 
Pasadena eight years ago. If any one had told me 
that ‘it can happen here’, I would not have believed 
them. At this meeting I heard good American citi- 
zens—men and women whose names stand for all 
that is best in our community life—tridiculed, labeled 
with detestable un-American names, misstatements 
made concerning them, and our free public school 
education referred to as ‘rubbish.’ All the speeches 
made were against the tax measure, and those who 
tried to speak for it were yelled down or told to go 
home. Listening in on the various speakers, one 
wanted to stand up and say what Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son once said at a similar meeting in his day: 

‘Gentlemen, excuse me for leaving, but I must 
have got into the wrong meeting. I thought I 
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was in the United States of America.’ 

“Of course, at this Madison School meeting Mr. 
Emerson would not have been permitted to make 
even so brief a speech as that. 

“But I never really got excited about the whole 
affair until a few days later. It came about this way: 
In the course of the meeting at the Madison School 
I heard an organization known as the ‘National Coun- 
cil For American Education’ and its founder, Allen 
A. Zoll, referred to and quoted with approval by the 
leaders of the School Development Council. Now I 
must confess the ignorance of both Mrs. Morrison 
and myself, for we had never heard of that organiza- 
tion or Mr. Zoll. So I said to her: ‘Now we still 
do not know all the facts involved in this election 
until we find out what the National Council For 
American Education is, and who Allen A. Zoll is. 
If their philosophy of education is endorsed by a 
group engaged in the discussion concerning the future 
of our daughter's education, then it is our duty to 
find out more about both this national organization 
and its founder.’ 

“During the following days we set out to get as 
much information about the National Council For 
American Education and Mr. Zoll as we could possi- 
bly find. We found the issue of the New York 
World-Telegram of August 25, 1948, Time Maga- 
zine, the proceedings of the Un-American Activities 
Committee and statements of the Anti-defamation 
League, Attorney General Tom C. Clark, and W. C. 
Sawyer, director of the American Legion’s National 
Americanism Commission, to be quite revealing. 

“Believing that there may be others desirous of 
having this information, I would like to share with 
my congregation the results of my research. I found 
that in addition to being the organizer of the National 
Council of American Education, which appears to be 
leading a nation-wide campaign to discredit our free 
public schools, Allen A.,Zoll has been associated with 
the notorious Christian Front organization, and now 
defunct American Patriots, Incorporated, which was 
listed by Attorney General Tom C. Clark as fascist 
and subversive. 

“Mr. Zoll has also been a strong supporter of Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, Elizabeth Dilling, who was indicted 
three times for sedition, and the now discredited 
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So You're A Now Joachon 


by E. A. BARRELL, JR. 


S a beginner in a distinguished 
and basically altruistic pro- 
fession you may already be over- 
supplied with advice. Probably 
you have read the illuminating re- 
marks which the great psycholo- 
gist William James directed to 
teachers, the much more recent and 
very provocative Teacher in Amer- 
ica by Jacques Barzun, and many 
other writings of more or less simi- 
lar purport. In addition, your 
professors have done their best, cer- 
tainly, to point you to the way in 
which you should go. 

However, in spite of all this, and 
though I am aware that advice is a 
commodity more cheerfully offered 
than taken, I have compiled for 
your assistance an assortment of 
admonitions. I lay them before 
you with but one observation: 
though not startlingly novel 
(‘There is nothing new under the 
sun.’’), these bits of advice, from 
the treasury of my considerable ex- 
perience as faculty member of good 
schools in the East and Middle 
West, will, if needed, make your 
teaching career happier and more 
fruitful than it might otherwise be. 


Please Realize 


1. ... that theory and practice 
are not always tn unison. 

You have recently completed a 
number of educational courses, 
most of which were good in con- 
tent and in the manner in which 
they were conducted. Yet it was 
inevitable that you learned more 
of the theoretical than of the prac- 
tical aspects of the job for which 
you were heading. 

Probably the School of Educa- 
tion you attended felt that your 
practice, or “‘cadet’’ teaching would 
gird you sufficiently for the pro- 
cedures and problems of the class- 
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room. That was a fallacy, as you 
will discover. 

2. ... that teaching is inevita- 
bly empirical. 

That is, that only through 
much experience in the classroom 
can you gain the precious instinct 
that tells you how to teach a given 
phase of your subject, how to plan 
your work, and how to gain the 
solid respect and admiration of 
your students. Only rarely is a 
teacher born with this instinct; the 
rest of us have to acquire it. 

3. ... that discipline ts virtual- 
ly unnecessary when children are 
kept interested and busy. 

The bulk of disciplinary cases 
are traceable to boredom or to the 
feeling of being totally unappre- 
ciated. Very seldom does one en- 
counter a truly malicious student 
—one for whom school is merely 
The Place where One Annoys the 
Teacher. 

4. ... that if an actual disct- 
pline problem does arise, it is yours, 
and yours alone, to solve. 

Never, except under the most 
extraordinary circumstances, send 





We hope this will enable you to forego the popular 
saying, “Why didn’t somebody tell me?”’ 











or take the offender to the prin- 
cipal’s office. That would be a 
confession of weakness on your 
part which would produce two im- 
mediate and undesirable results; 
(a) the principal's opinion of your 
judgment and ability will lessen 
and (b) the pupil involved will 
resent you and your action until 
his very last day in school. Worst 
of all, he will undoubtedly in- 
fluence some of his friends to dis- 
like and annoy you. 

5. ... that a school faculty ts, 
perforce, a mutual aid society. 

Whenever a colleague asks for 
assistance or a favor, or needs it 
but does not ask, be eager to ex- 
tend a helping hand. You will 
be glad of his reciprocation at some 
future date. 

6. ... that to try to bea ‘‘pal”’ 
with your students simply does 
not ‘‘pay off.”’ 

To place yourself on their level, 
though it win you a little transient 
popularity, will destroy that slight 
but essential barrier between teach- 
er and pupil by which respect for 
the former is fostered. 

7. ... that teachers’ meetings, 
often tedious, are not necessarily 
so tf a faculty is enthusiastic and 
progressive. 

It takes originality and plan- 
ning to achieve a really vital teach- 
ers meeting. And though much 
of the responsibility falls on the 
administration, a good deal can be 
accomplished by the individual 
teacher who comes prepared to 
present some fresh idea, new light 
on an old problem, or a better 
way of doing a routine task. 

8. ... that a teacher is usually 
a good housekeeper. 

If your room — and, indeed, 
your very desk—is messy, pupils 
will note the fact at once and 
your prestige with them will de- 
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cline. They will assume, perhaps 
rightly, that your teaching pro- 
cedures and other professional du- 
ties are equally disordered and 
careless. When they reach such a 
conclusion, I challenge you to ob- 
tain from them any conscientious, 
careful work. 





9. ... that you should not stop 
learning merely because you have 
made a graceful exit from the 
School of Education. 

Only by reading the latest in 
pedagogical books and magazines 
will you advance and mature in 
your teaching. An alert doctor 
“keeps up’ with the newest books 
and articles dealing with medicine. 
Too many teachers, year in and 
year out, read almost nothing in 
their field. 


10. ... that if you expect your 
pupils to be interested, you your- 
self must be interested. 

Interest, like enthusiasm and the 
measles, is contagious. Without in- 
terest the pupil learns little, and 
he learns that little grudgingly. 

ll. ... that whatever the sub- 
ject you teach, you must also teach 
English as an integral part of it. 

When reports and test papers 
contain errors in English — mis- 
spellings, ungrammatical expres- 
sions, faulty sentences, poor punc- 
tuation—you" must take the time 
to point out these defects to the 
pupils on whose papers you find 
them. Occasionally send a set of 
test papers to the English instruc- 
tor with whom these pupils study, 
so that he or she may go over the 
papers with the students purely 
from the point of view of English 
usage, 

12. . . . that modesty in the 
‘eacher regarding his knowledge 
ind ability ts ordinarily appealing 
'o students. 

If you have a “Sir Oracle’’ air, 
get rid of it. Let your class feel 
that, like themselves, you too are a 
learner—only a bit older and more 
experienced than they. 
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13. ... that different methods 
“work” with different pupils. 

Don’t adhere, with bulldog te- 
nacity, to just one hard and fast 
procedure in anything. Be pliable; 
experiment with new methods. 

14. . . . that the textbook is 
only a guidebook, the starting 
point for inspirational teaching. 

“Textbooks teachers” are still 
numerous, even in our so-called en- 
lightened era. They are the edu- 
cational robots who make them- 
selves and everyone within their 
sphere of influence miserable. They 
achieve little in the way of either 
results or satisfaction. 

15. ... that talking too much 
is the commonest error in the 
teaching profession. 

Get your pupils to talk, and 
then guide their discussion as ex- 
pertly as possible. 

16. ... that homework is never 
done well unless it has first been 
thoroughly planned, honestly jus- 
tified, and clearly explained. 

The teacher who shouts, ‘‘Pages 
54 to 60 for tomorrow!”’ just as 
the dismissal bell begins to clang, 
reaps a meager harvest of effective 
homework. 

17. ... that sarcasm is a dan- 
gerous weapon to wield, especially 
on the young— who are much 
more sensitive than they are will- 
ing to admit. 

Actually there are few occasions 
in life when sarcasm is called for, 
or when it can accomplish any- 
thing constructive. You are not 
an army sergeant! 

18. ... that promptness should 
be habitual with you. 

If you are prompt at all times, 
most of your pupils will be likely 
to follow suit. And that habit 
will aid them immeasurably in 
their later life. 


19. ... that the average parent- 
in-distress who visits you ts high- 
ly cooperative but somewhat baf- 
fled. 

Deal frankly, patiently, and 
calmly with these individuals. 
They will appreciate it, and 
“John’s” and ‘‘Mary’s’”’ work will 
be apt to improve as a result. 


And Also 


20. . . . that the community 
wants you to become an organic 
part of it. 

Hermits are generally disliked. 


Therefore, participate as far as 
time permits, in the activities of 
church clubs, and civic organiza- 
tions and projects. It pays! 

21. ... that the methodical re- 
turn of corrected papers to the stu- 
dent enables him to discover his 
errors and to estimate his progress 
—or lack of it. 

Some teachers (not many) 
never return pupil papers; others 
return them only after such lapse 
of time that the pupil has com- 
pletely forgotten what the require- 
ments of the job were. 

Students do not rate highly a 
teacher of either type. 





22. ... that if you write neat- 
ly on pupil papers and on the 
blackboard, you are encouraging 
the habit of neatness on the part 
of the pupils. 

Neatness really does count in 
life, whether in dress, correspond- 
ence, housekeeping, or what not. 
How many untidy applicants ever 
landed a worthwhile job? The 
employer, rightly or wrongly, sim- 
ply assumed that their work 
matched their appearance and de- 
clined to hire them. 

23. ... that teachers who aban- 
don their professional ideals, yet 
continue to teach, belong else- 
where than in a school. 

The significant is achieved only 
through the possession of ideals. 

24. ... that any teacher who 
fails to derive some degree of pleas- 
ure from working with boys and 
gicls, and observing their expand- 
ing personalities and knowledge, 
should hand in his resignation at 
once. 

A square peg doesn’t fit a round 
hole. Why try it? 

25. ... that it ts smart to join 
professional organizations — na- 
tional, State, and local. 

“United we stand; divided we 
fall.” 

26. ... that the well-planned 
lesson has the best (often the only) 
chance of success. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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New Teachers 


In 


Culpeper 


County 


by 
PAUL HOUNSHELL 


A’ the post-school workshop 
last year, the Professional 
Growth Committee of the local 
association recommended that the 
administration provide a period of 
orientation for the new teachers 
coming into the system. This rec- 
ommendation was accepted and 
Paul Hounshell, Division Super- 
intendent, wrote letters requesting 
the fourteen new members of the 
faculty to report for duty a week 
early. Of these fourteen, seven 
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were beginners with no experience, 
and seven were transfers from other 
divisions (and other states) with 
experience ranging from one to 
eight years. Nearly every grade 
was represented, although nine 
were to teach in high school. 

This group met with J. H. 
Combs, principal of Culpeper 
County High School, Mrs. J. W. 
Ross, the eighth grade coordi- 
nator of Culpeper County High 
School and principal of the Cul- 
peper Grade School, and Charles 
W. Weisiger, Jr., Director of In- 
struction for Culpeper County. 
Not all of the elementary teach- 
ers were to teach in Culpeper, 
but principals of the five county 
elementary schools were not em- 
ployed for twelve months, and it 
was thought that the persons desig- 
nated would be able to inform new 
teachers of the complete working 
of the county system. 

After the preliminary meeting 
the group met each day for a week 
from nine until three-thirty, with 
an hour for lunch. Meetings were 
entirely informal, with every op- 
portunity for discussion, com- 
ments and questions, and everyone 
felt free from restraint and from 
any feeling of being an outsider. 
At the end of the period, one after- 
noon was devoted to a discussion 
of the preceding days. New teach- 
ers were invited to comment upon 
and criticize the whole program 
which had been worked out, with 
special emphasis on suggestions 
which might assist in improving 
future periods of the same kind. 
The suggestions, and there were 
several, were most informative and 
helpful. As a result, it is felt that 
the orientation period in future 
years will be greatly improved. At 
the same time, the group of new 
teachers expressed themselves as be- 
ing extremely appreciative of the 
opportunity thus afforded for them 
to acquaint themselves with their 
work, and strongly recommended 
that the same opportunity be given 
future teachers coming into the sys- 
tem. 


How the Plan Worked 


Although there was a wide va- 
riation in experience and maturity 
of the teachers in the group, it was 
decided to treat everyone as a be- 
ginner, with the same experiences 


provided all. In fact, this worked 
out quite well, for although, some 
of them had previous teaching ex- 
perience, none expressed himself as 
feeling any of the time wasted. 
The program follows: 


First Day 

1. Welcome by the superintend- 
ent and introduction of the 
group. 

2. Description of the county and 
the county school system, by 
the Director of Instruction. 

3. Outline of provisions of the 
State sick leave and retire- 
ment systems, by the Direc- 
tor of Instruction. 

4. Description of the Visiting 
Teacher program, and the 
health program for the coun- 
ty, coordinating the efforts of 
the school people, and the 
local health unit, by Esther 
Putnam, Visiting Teacher. 


Second Day 

1. Study of the teacher's regis- 
ter, and monthly reports, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Combs. In 
acquainting the teachers with 
the register, monthly report 
forms from old registers were 
provided and each teacher 
was permitted to make out a 
sample report, using the page 
of the register which illus- 
trated the proper procedures. 

2. Description of the remedial 
reading program inaugurated 
in the county this year. 

3. Discussion of use of teaching 
materials, with emphasis on 
the use of films. Sound and 
silent motion picture projec- 
tors, and a film strip projec- 
tor were provided. Each 
teacher was given instruction 
in the mechanics and use of 
each type of projector, and 
was allowed to thread and 
operate each. By the end of 
this program, each teacher 
was able to operate all three 


types. 


Third and Fourth Days 
1. For these two days, the high 
school group met with Mr. 
Combs and Mrs. Ross. Al- 
though the entire five years 
of high school were outlined 
and discussed, the main em- 
phasis during this period was 
placed upon the eighth grade 
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Mr. Hounshell, Superin- 
tendent of Culpeper Coun- 
ty Schools, describes in this 
article a unique period for 
the orientation of new teach- 
ers which was held last Sep- 
tember preceding the regu- 
lar teachers’ institute in 
Culpeper County. So suc- 
cessful was this experience, 
that a similar orientation 
procedure was used in Au- 
gust this year with equally 
good results. 





program. The classes of ex- 
ploratory nature were dis- 
cussed, and those eighth grade 
teachers concerned were given 
an opportunity to examine 
and work with courses of 
study and other materials, in- 
cluding the textbooks and 
supplementary books. They 
were allowed a period for 
working on preliminary les- 
son plans for the first few 
weeks of school. 


2. In the same two-day period, 
the elementary teachers met 
with Mr. Weisiger. The 
things discussed included: 
textbooks and related mate- 
rials, elementary pupil perma- 
nent record cards, pupil re- 
port cards and grading sys- 
tems, the use of standardized 
tests in the instructional pro- 
gram, with a complete outline 
of the county’s testing pro- 
gram, the in-service commit- 
tee work plan. Opportunity 
was allowed for teachers to 
examine and work with the 
permanent record cards. In 
some instances, teachers had 
the records of children as- 
signed to them, so that they 
might have an opportunity to 
do a little planning and pre- 
liminary study of their chil- 
dren. The committee reports 
from the previous year were 
studied, with particular em- 
phasis on the recommenda- 
tions of the committees, and 
a brief outline of the work 
which the committees would 
probably undertake for this 
school year. 
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Fifth Day 

1. Discussion of the courses of 
study in high school. The 
discussion was centered pri- 
marily around the courses of 
study in English, and the use 
of these courses. Mrs. Ross, 
who has worked with the 
committees responsible for 
their formulation gave the 
background of the courses, 
and outlined the ways in 
which they were designed to 
be used. The discussion also 
included the projection of 
such courses into the elemen- 
tary grades, and the plans for 
courses, already under way or 
in the planning stage, in other 
subjects. 





2. The final part of the orien- 
tation program. An open dis- 
cussion, in which the new 
teachers were given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about 
points not covered previously, 
and to discuss any points in 
connection with the school 
program. Also included, as 
has been previously men- 
tioned, was an evaluation pe- 
riod, during which the teach- 
ers were asked to evaluate the 
whole program, and to give 
criticisms and suggestions for 
improvement of future pe- 


riods of this kind. 


On the afternoon and early eve- 
ning of the fourth day, a social 
program was arranged for the 
group. This included a tour of 
the points of interest in and around 
the town of Culpeper, including 
the new high school building, and 
George Washington Carver Re- 
gional (Negro) High School. In 
planning the tour emphasis was 
placed on points not only of in- 
terest to newcomers, but which 
might also serve as possible centers 
for field trips with the pupils. The 
social part of the program con- 
cluded with a picnic at one of the 
local picnic grounds, to which 
were invited the husbands and 
wives of the teachers, and such 


smaller children as could not be 
left at home. All entered enthusi- 
astically into the social program. 

While the orientation session 
was meeting, the superintendent 
was asked by a local high school 
student what the teachers were do- 
ing. Upon hearing the brief out- 
line of the program, he exploded, 
“My gosh! You all are going to 
wear them out before they ever get 
to us! They'll be as cross and 
cranky as bears!’’ Fortunately this 
does not appear to have been the 
case. Everyone seems to have been 
pleased with the results, and al- 
though we hope that we will not 
again have so large a group of new 
teachers in the county in any one 
year, it seems very probable that 
such an orientation period will be 
included in the plans for future 
years as a matter of course. It is 
probable that such a program can 
and will be somewhat shortened in 
future years, as the result both of 
this year’s experience and sugges- 
tions made by the teachers them- 
selves, but it looks very much as 
though Orientation (it’s such a 
lovely educational term!) has come 
to Culpeper County to stay. 





Teaching Materials in the 
Modern School 


The development of teacher under- 
standing, skills, and general compe- 
tencies in the field of teaching aids 
with secondary emphasis on problems 
respecting organization, administra- 
tion, fiscal support, and evaluation 
constitutes the emphases in “Teaching 
Materials in the Modern School.” A 
distinctive characteristic of the publi- 
cation is the manner in which develop- 
ment of teacher competence in use of 
materials and evaluative procedures are 
described as integral functioning parts 
of the total school program. 

The book, which was published May, 
1950, is the result of a three-year co- 
operative project of the Southern 
States Work Conference on Educa- 
tional Problems. Copies may be or- 
dered from L. O. Calhoun, Distributor 
of Publications for Southern States 
Work Conference, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Price 40 cents a copy. 

In this project, State committees 
and local schools cooperated in mak- 
ing studies and reporting practices in 
use of teaching materials. 
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Fundamental Education for Successful Living—Theme of 


Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - November 1, 2, 3, 1950 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
8:00 P.M.—Business Session. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Departments. 
11:00 A.M.—Business Session. 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments. 


6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner. 
8:15 P.M.—General Session. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 
9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections. 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections. 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate Dinner. 
8:15 P.M.—General Session. 


Schedule of Events 


(Pre-convention meetings will begin October 31 and 
others will go through November 4.) 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31 
10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors. 
2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors. 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents. 


1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Superintendents. 
1:30 P.M. 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
4:00 P.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals— 
Executive Board. 
8:00 P.M. 
First General Session of VEA Convention. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


7:30 A.M. 
Peabody Alumni Breakfast. 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
—Executive Board. 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
Department of Teacher Education. 
Department of Visiting Teachers. 
11:00 A.M. 
Second General Session of VEA Conven- 
tion. 


1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers—Executive Board. 
Luncheon—Department of Elementary 
Schools Principals. 
Luncheon—Department of Visiting Teachers. 
1:30 P.M. 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 
Department of Teacher Education. 
Department of Visiting Teachers. 
Retired Teachers Section. 
3:00 P.M. 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
3:00-5:00 P.M. 
Tea—Madison College Alumnae Clubs. 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, F, G, H, I, 
K, and M. 
8:15 P.M. 
Third General Session of VEA Convention. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast. 

8:00-10:00 A.M. 
Coffee—Richmond Beta Chapter, Delta Kap- 

pa Gamma. 

9:00 A.M. 
Breakfast—Art Section. 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Home Economics Section. 
Mathematics Section—Exhibits. 
Speech and Drama Section. 

9:30 A.M. 
Social Studies Section. 
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10:00 A.M. 
Business Education Section. 
Distributive Education. Sec- 

tion. 

Industrial Arts Section. 

sy Mathematics Section. 

Music Section 

School Secretaries Section— 
Executive Board. 

Trade and Industry Section. 


10:30 A.M. 
Classical Section. 
School Librarians Section. 
12:00-1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon — Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Business Educa- 
tion Section. 
Luncheon — Virginia Geo- 
graphical Society. 
Luncheon — Virginia Coun- 
cil of Administrative 
Women in Education. 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon — School Librari- 
h- ans Section. 
Luncheon—School Secretaries 
- Section. 
1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Classical Section. 
2:00 P.M. 
Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion. 
Art Section. 
Ps English Section. 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation Section. 
Mathematics Section. 
Secondary Science Section. 
_ Social Studies Section. 
Speech and Drama Section. 
2:30 P.M. 
Teaching Materials Section. 
6:00 P.M. 
L, Delegate Dinner for Districts 
A, B, C, D, J, and L. 
8:15 P.M. 
and Fourth General Session of 
VEA Convention, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


10:00 A.M. 
Modern Language Section. 
. 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon — Modern Lan- 
guage Section. 






Voting 
Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
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the president of each local associa- Important 

_tion are ex-officio delegates and en- All membership dues should 
titled to one vote each. Each school _ be paid or written authorization 
board whose members have joined for payment made and delegates 
the VEA is also entitled to name _—reported to the VEA Headquar- 
one delegate. ters before October 14. 














Virginia Education Association 
Annual Convention 


Richmond—November 1-3, 1950 


That everyone who desires to attend the Convention may be assured 
of accommodations, the John Marshall Hotel and the Richmond Cham- 
ber of Commerce have agreed to operate a housing bureau. All requests 
for reservations should be addressed to Virginia Education Association 
Housing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is 
necessary that arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room 
in practically all cases and three whenever possible. Only a very limited 
number of single rooms are available. Approximately 1,000 rooms have 
been allotted us—800 with bath. Please make reservations immedt- 
ately. The enclosed form is for your convenience. 

If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, we shall 
endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You will be 
notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. Also, 
the Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist home if you prefer this to 
the hotel. 





HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Additional for 

Double 3rd person in 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed double room 
Jefferson Hotel __ __. $2.50-$6.00 $5.50-$ 8.00 $7.00-—$12.00 $2.00 
Hotel King Carter__- 3.50— 5.00 5.50— 7.50 6.00— 7.50 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall____ 4.00- 8.00 7.50— 10.50 8.50— 15.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd _ 4.00— 5.50 6.00— 7.50 7.00— 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ______-_ 3.75— 5.25 6.00— 7.50 7.00— 9.50 2.00 
Rueger’s Hotel __- _.. 2.50— 4.00 3.50— 6.00 5.00— 6.00 2.00 
Capitol Hotel _ a 4.00— 5.50 4.00— 5.50 2.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


Vircinia EpucaTion AssociaTION Hovusinc BurEAU 
Hore, JoHN MARSHALL 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, November 1-4: 


Single Room_____ Double Bedded Room _____Twin Bedded Room Double for 3 





Rate: From $ se i NS as a First Choice Hotel 

Second Choice Hotel 
. go Rees . Without Bath_________Third Choice Hotel 
Number in Party_____-_____________________ Fourth Choice Hotel sh 
Arriving at Hotel Nov.________Hour_______- A. M._ P. M. Leaving Nov. 
Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 
TSR SR ene ay Be ee. AE oe ER A Address_____. = 1 ee 
EES ot hana ilig ed cinitecnnianctitos | EE ee 
REE ee eS (TTS EE NS 


(Signed) Name_____. 
Address 
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Among Those Present from 
Virginia at the NEA 


Convention 


ORNELIA S. ADAIR, Richmond; P. E. Ahalt, Roa- 
& noke County; Margaret A. Allen, Norfolk County; 

M. Robert Allen, Petersburg; Francis C. Alexan- 
der, Salem; Bessie J. Ansell, Norfolk; Alice M. Arm- 
strong, Norfolk; Mrs. Erma West Atto, Nelson County; 
O. O. Atto, Nelson County; Margaret F. Baker, Rich- 
mond; H. C. Barnes, Norfolk County; Katheryne Baugh, 
Alexandria; Sue Beaman, Chesterfield County; C. A. 
Belcher, Bristol; Mrs. C. A. Belcher, Bristol; J. W. 
Bland, Alberta; Janice M. Bland, Norfolk; Elizabeth 
R. Boggs, Norfolk; Alice R. Bolton, Arlington; Eugene 
P. Brondoli, Waynesboro; J. Irving Brooks, Henrico 
County; F. F. Brown, Martinsville; Fairfax M. Buckley, 
Norfolk; C. M. Bussinger, Wythe County; Lillian §S. 
Butt, Charlottesville; Genelle Caldwell, Williamsburg; 
Constance Chesney, Roanoke; Edna Chesney, Roanoke; 
Mrs. J. J. Chesney, Roanoke; Martha Crigler, Madison 
County; Ida E. Crowder, Chesterfield County; Mary 
DeLong, Roanoke; A. J. Dodson, Stanardsville; W. A. 
Early, Arlington; Jeanne B. Etheridge, Williamsburg; 
Winnie F. Eubank, Southampton County; Ethel Feni- 
more, Southampton; Eldona O. Ferguson, Henrico 
County; Hazel B. Finch, Norfolk; Mrs. Margaret Frank- 
lin, Powhatan County; Emerson Gillenwater, Scott 
County; I. Marcus Gillespie, Smyth County; Frances E. 
Gregerson, Spotsylvania County; Edward C. Grimmer, 
Hampton; A. B. Haga, Mecklenburg County; Lena A. 
Hamburg, Norfolk; Mrs. Ada Moss Harlow, Richmond; 
Mrs. Nell R. Henderson, Augusta County; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hopper, Fairfax County; Katherine Hoyle, Rich- 
mond; Patty G. Jackson, Amelia County; Mrs. Virginia 
B. Jefferson, Roanoke; John N. Johnson, Fluvanna 
County; Margaret R. Johnson, Norfolk; Mrs. Ardath S. 
Jones, Norfolk; Mary Lou Joyce, Martinsville; Frances 
E. Keck, Arlington; Mildred P. Kirk, Wythe County; 
William E. Kirk, Wythe County; Elizabeth Koltukian, 
Hopewell; John F. Lacy, Goochland County; Lucille S. 
Lacy, Goochland County; Sally B. Loving, Arlington; 
S. A. MacDonald, Norfolk; H. A. McKann, Henrico 
County; Frances Maguire, Newport News; John Meade, 
Buchanan County; John D. Meade, Petersburg; Annie 
Kate Oakley, Richmond; S. A. Owen, Sussex County; 
Joseph G. Pawlowski, Norfolk; William D. Payne, Roa- 
noke; Mrs. W. D. Payne. Roanoke; James Peters, Roa- 
noke; Joseph A. Pickard, Lynchburg; Elizabeth L. 
Powell, Roanoke; Blanche E. Pride, Henrico County; 
Richard Ramon, Richmond; Curtis L. Ramsey, Bedford; 
Lee A. Read, Lynchburg; Ray E. Reid, Amelia-Nottoway 
Counties; Louise D. Rigdon, Fairfax County; Mrs. Mar- 
garet Robinson, Carroll County; Mary F. Robinson, 
Elizabeth City County; W. W. Robinson, Radford; W. 
T. Robinson, Tazewell County; Mrs. Madeline J. Rouzie, 
King William County; O. P. Sadler, Buckingham; Mrs. 
Ariana A. Saunders, Richmond; W. H. Seawell, Mecklen- 
burg County; Noan Shockley, Franklin County; Clara 
Belle Smith, Floyd County; Leo H. Smith, Montgomery 
County; Leonard A. Starling, Charlotte County; Eliza- 
beth Sutherland, Albemarle County; J. Marshall Swan- 
son, Pittsylvania County; Mrs. G. Warren Taylor, Suf- 
folk; Morris S. Tischler, Giles County; T. Preston Tur- 
ner, Richmond; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Van Hook, Richmond; 
Mary Estelle Wade, Richmond; H. H. Walker, Charlottes- 
ville; Ellen F. Watt, Norfolk; Edna F. Webster, Roa- 
noke; Elizabeth Reed West, Suffolk; Mrs. T. W. Wheat, 
Falls Church; Edwin E. Will, Bath County; Mrs. Mary 
S. Williams, Richmond; Robert F. Williams, Richmond; 
Mable Wingo, Newport News; Louis A. Wright, Hanover 
County; and Mrs. J. Ashton Yates, Charles City. 
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Virginia Public Libraries In 


Educational Enrichment 
Citizens Aware and On the Move 
by CHRISTINE COFFEY 


Assistant Extension Librarian, Virginia State Library 


Realizing the value of books freely 
available to all the people from public 
libraries, a Citizens Committee on Li- 
brary Development was formed early 
this year to investigate the public li- 
brary situation in the State and to 
explore means for improving the con- 
ditions. This Committee is composed 
of representatives from 13 State-wide 
organizations: the Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Virginia Education 
Association, Ruritan National, Amer- 
ican Legion, American Legion Auxil- 
iary, Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Association, Virginia Council of 


Churches, Southern Planter, C.I.O. 
Textile Workers Union of America, 
Virginia Federation of Labor, Virginia 
Agriculturzl Extension Service, and the 
Virginia Library Association. 

Citizen awareness of the public li- 
brary picture is timely. Although pub- 
lic library development has been slow 
in recent years, considerable progress 
has been made and the time now seems 
ripe for further and faster develop- 
ments. Most of the cities have public 
libraries and are striving to improve 
their services. Only 30 counties have 
public library service on a county- 
wide basis. This means that more than 





NEW NEA PRESIDENT CHATS WITH VIRGINIA LEADERS. Corma 
Mowrey (center) hails from our neighboring State of West Virginia. She 
was elected president of the National Education Association during the St. 


Louis meeting in July. 


Here she is talking over plans with Robert F. Wil- 


liams, Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education Association, and Mary 


V. DeLong, State NEA Director. 


Miss Mowrey served as vice-president of the NEA last year and for three 


years she has been a member of the NEA executive committee. 


In West 


Virginia she has been president of her State Association, WVEA, and presi- 


dent of the Harrison County Education Association. 
served as president of the West Virginia Classroom Teachers. 


For two years she 
Recently 


she has been director of Professional Services for the West Virginia Edu- 


cation Association. 
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a million people who live in the rural 
areas of Virginia do not have access 
to books in free public libraries. 

It is the hope of the Committee on 
Library Development that all indi- 
viduals and organizations will coop- 
erate in informing the people of the 
conditions and needs and lend their 
efforts to the establishment of public 
libraries in areas without them. The 
chief factor in the establishment of 
public libraries is citizen interest and 
the Committee believes that people 
will be interested when they are in- 
formed. 
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Program Planning 
e Organize your committees early so 
that they will have ample time to 
plan an effective program of events. 
e Remember that AEW opens on Sun- 
day. Cooperate with your churches 


in holding special services. 

e Plan openhouse, assemblies, exhibits, 
and other activities which interpret 
the work of the school. 

e Feature community 
meetings. Provide local groups with 
program ideas and materials. Con- 
tact your colleges for services. 

e Consult your editorial and news serv- 
ices early and cooperate with them 
in securing good coverage. 

e Reach a larger audience with the 
AEW movie trailer, radio recording, 
daily topic scripts, posters, special 
leaflets, library displays, and other 
promotional materials. 

For a list of the special helps which 
have been made available at nominal 
cost to help planning committees de- 
velop their programs, write direct to 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


education in 
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Nominations for President 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 





Pursuant to the requirements 
of Article 5 of the VEA Consti- 
tution governing the election of 
officers, a properly constituted 
Nominating Committee, repre- 
senting the districts of the Asso- 
ciation, met on August 3, 1950, 
and nominated for the office of 
president Haswell H. Walker of 
Charlottesville and Edwin E. Will 
Sketches of 


the two nominees follow. 


of Warm Springs. 





ARTICLE 5, 
FICERS: 


SECTION l-a—Each district of the 
Association through its Board of Direc- 
tors shall name prior to June 1 each year 
one member and an alternate of a nomi- 
nating committee. The nominating com- 
mittee thus named shall meet between 
July 15 and August 5 at a time and 
place to be set by the president of the 
Association and, after naming its own 
chairman, shall nominate in the even num- 
bered years two persons for the office of 
president and in the odd numbered years 
two persons for the office of treasurer. 
The nominations made by the committee 
shall be published in the September issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education with 
a biographical sketch of each nominee not 
to exceed three hundred words, approved 
by the nominee. Additional nominations 
may be made by majority vote of any local 
association and forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary prior to September 15. An- 
nouncement of such -additional nomina- 
tions shall be made in the October Journal 
in the same way as for the committee 
nominations. 


SECTION 1-b. It shall be the duty of 
the Credentials Committee to certify all 
nominees made in accordance with the 
foregoing section and to have printed bal- 
lots listing the nominees in alphabetical 
order mailed to the secretary of each local 
association prior to November 10. Ballot- 
ing shall be by secret ballot on a date or 
dates set by each local association between 
November 10 and November 20. After the 
close of the election, ballots shall be 
counted by judges named by the local as- 
sociations and then forwarded to the Head- 
quarters Office within two days following 
the close of the election to be canvassed 
by the Credentials Committee. The can- 
didate receiving the highest number of 
votes from the State as a whole shall be 
declared elected and the results shall be 
announced in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 
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Haswell H. Walker 


Haswell H. Walker is a teacher 
of mathematics and head of the 
Mathematics Committee of Lane 
High School, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. A native of Middlesex 
County, Virginia, he began his 
teaching career in the grade schools 
of that county and later served as 
principal of Deltaville High School 
for four years. His teaching ca- 
reer was interrupted when he an- 
swered the call of his country as 
a marine in World War I. While 
completing his work for an A.B. 
degree from Lynchburg College in 
1923, he taught in the Garland 
Rhodes High School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. Since coming to Lane 
High School in 1924, he has served 
as acting principal for two sessions. 
He holds a M.A. degree from the 
University of Virginia and has 
done graduate work at that insti- 
tution. He is a member of Alpha 
Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Mr. Walker has dedicated him- 
self to Education. He has served 
for four years as president of the 
Charlottesville Education Associa- 
tion and four years as president of 
District J of the VEA. For two 
years he was president of the 

(Continued on page 40) 





Edwin E. Will 


Edwin E. Will, now Superin- 
tendent of Bath County Schools, 
has served the schools of Virginia 
since 1931, eighteen years as class- 
room teacher, athletic coach, and 
principal, and one year as superin- 
tendent. He has taught classes 
every year until last year. 

Mr. Will is president of District 
G and member of the VEA Board 
of Directors, now serving his fifth 
year. The Board of Directors has 
elected him to the VEA Executive 
Committee for the last three terms. 
He is also president of the Virginia 
High School League, vice-president 
and member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bridgewater College 
Alumni Association, and a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa, national 
honorary education fraternity. 


Mr. Will has held many posi- 
tions of leadership including three 
terms as State president of the Sec- 
ondary Science Teachers of the 
VEA, president of the Rocking- 
ham County Education Associa- 
tion (5 years), member of the Vir- 
ginia Advisory Committee on 
Schools and Colleges, member of 
the Virginia Committee on Ele- 
mentary Education, Boy Scout 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ONLY 


$149.50 


Complete with mi- 
crophone end 3 
spools of record- 
ing wire (two 15- 
minute spools: one 
30-minute) 


A necessity 

for Dramatics, 
Speech, Language 
and Music Classes 


@ Makes continuous hour-long recordings. 
@ Wire can be replayed thousands of times. 


@ You can re-record on the wire as often as 
you wish. 







See what you can do with this 
amazing Wire Recorder! Use it 
at the office. church. or school 

. . record anything you wish 

. . play it back thousands of 
times . . . or “erase” the wire 
and record on it over and over 
again. Be one of the first to own 
one of these fine Webster-Chi 
cago Wire Recorders. 


For Additional Information Write 


Motion Picture Supply 
Company 


Call 720 North Cleveland Street Call 
6-5403 Richmond 21, Virginia 6-5403 
Why speculate on the maintenance of your B & H equipment with 


inexperienced service? Let our Bell & Howell factory trained 
technicians handle all your service problems. 






























The Enemy at Work 


(Continued from page 25) 


Father Coughlin. Mr. Zoll pub- 
licly opposed the appointment of 
Justice Felix Frankfurter to the 
Supreme Court on the sole ground 
that he was Jewish. It is a matter 
of public record that he was de- 
nounced by the chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of Congress as (I quote) ‘a 
very strong anti-Semite.’ 

“The’Military Training Camps 
Associated rejected Zoll’s appli- 
cation, acting at the request of 
the Army Military Intelligence. 
The American Legion's National 
Americanism Commission, through 
its director, W. C. Sawyer, con- 
demned the literature which is be- 
ing issued by the National Coun- 
cil For American Education and 
Mr. Zoll, referring to it as ‘going 
off half-cocked or for their own 
personal aggrandisement.’ 

‘These are only a few of the 
things we discovered in our re- 
search into the qualifications of 
Allen A. Zoll and the National 
Council For American Education 
to determine the educational poli- 
cies which would affect our own 
daughter. We would never have 
made these discoveries had we not 
heard the leaders of the School 
Development Council quote with 
unqualified approval both the Na- 
tional Council For American Edu- 
cation and its founder, Mr. Zoll. 
I feel that it is my duty as a citizen 
and a parent to give you this in- 
formation, hoping that it, along 
with a consideration of the real is- 
sues in the coming election, may 
help you make up your minds how 
to vote. 

‘My conclusion is this: Go to 
the polls and vote, not only in this 
coming school tax election but in 
all future elections, and vote your 
intelligent convictions as a free 
American citizen. But do not let 
your mind be made up for you by 
any group in our community, now 
or in the future, which is dedicated 
to the propagation of the economic, 
political, social or educational phi- 
losophy of any national organiza- 
tion, whose leaders have been law- 
fully condemned, or publicly dis- 
credited by responsible sources as 
being subversive to our American 
way of life.”’ 
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Preventorium Has New 

Director 
Dr. H. Rowland Pearsall, As- 
sistant Professor of Medicine at 
the University of Virginia Hospital, 
became Director of the Prevento- 
rium in July. He succeeds Dr. W. 
Roy Mason, Jr., recently resigned, 
who during the past year served as 
the first director of the Prevento- 
rium under the new arrangement. 
Dr. Pearsall has been in charge of 
the cancer teaching and research 
program at the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital. 

For appointments at the Preven- 
torium, write directly to—Dr. H. 
Rowland Pearsall, Director, 
Preventorium for Teachers, 
University of Virginia Hos- 
pital, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Remember to enter the Preven- 
torium, you must have— 

1. A blue Preventorium Card. 

2. An active membership card 
for the current year in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, or 
a complimentary membership 
card. 

Write the Virginia Education 
Association, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, for 
these cards, should you not have 
yours, before making an appoint- 
ment with Dr. Pearsall. (A charge 
of 25 cents is required for each 
duplicate card.) 


Preventorium Praised 

Last month a Staunton teacher 
sent us this note of praise after a 
stay at the Preventorium: 

Mr. Rosert F. WiLviaMs 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Dear Mr. WILLIAMs: 

I have just returned from the 
Preventorium and I can’t say too 
much in praise of my treatment 
there. 

I think we are most fortunate 
in having Dr. Rowland Pearsall 
as Medical Director. Under his 
supervision the tests and exami- 
nations were made _ thoroughly 
and without delay, and I feel that 
I received every courtesy and 
consideration. 

I think the Virginia teachers 
are very fortunate to have the 
privilege of such an institution. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA MILLER. 








for SEPTEMBER, 1950 


































VIRGINIA EDUCATORS AT NATIONAL MEETING—Representing 
Virginia at the 1950 National Conference on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards held at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, were 
these six educational leaders. Seated, left to right: Morris S. Tischler, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, Eggleston; Mrs. C. A. Belcher, VEA, Bristol; 
C. A. Belcher, VEA, Bristol. Standing, left to right: Fairfax Berkley, VEA, 
Norfolk; R. J. Poindexter, Madison College, Harrisonburg, and J. L. Blair 
Buck, State coordinator of teacher education, Richmond. 


More than 500 educators from the 
48 States and all U. S. territories par- 
ticipated in the 1950 National Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, June 27-30. 

The conference was sponsored by 
the National Education Association’s 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 

Conference delegates included presi- 
dents and deans of education of many 
colleges and universities, elementary 
and secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and representatives of 
State departments of education, State 
and national educational organizations 
and teacher accrediting associations. 

Visiting the conference as observers 
were educators from Germany, Japan, 
Philippine Islands, Canada, Greece and 
Brazil. 

Most of the conference was devoted 
to work group sessions which studied 
institutional objectives, organization, 
facilities and resources, financial sup- 
port and policy, and other problems 
concerning standards for colleges and 
universities that prepare teachers. 


The keynote address was made by 
John Dale Russell, Director of the 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education. Andrew D. Holt, 
president of the National Education 
Association, spoke at the annual con- 
ference dinner. 






Try these brand new PUZZLE 
PLANS for initial or remedial 
teaching in Reading, Num- 
bers, or Phonics. A fascinat- 
ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologically sound, self 
correcting. Ten sets now 
ready. Ask for a free catalog 
of PUZZLE PLANS and fine 
Workbooks, or send 75c plus 


NUMBERS 10c postage for sample set. 
PHONICS Specify subject. 
a PETA Tae FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
7444 1257 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 

Highest Salaries. Tenure. 

Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Thought Waves 


(Continued from page 22) 


motion, and the use of techniques 
should reflect how effective the 
program of public relations has 
been in terms of helping the com- 
munity to understand the school 
and in helping the school to un- 
derstand the community. 


In Final Form 

Thirty-nine people put on the 
finishing touches of this report, 
representing the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Cklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. The complete re- 
port, however, represents the 
thinking of 68 participants during 
the last three years, 13 of whom 
have labored on it for two years 
and 9 for all three years, with 46 
contributing to the study for only 
one year. 

The thirty-nine participants 
gathered in the air-cooled Ocean 
Room of the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel 
to map plans for this final report 
on Public Relations. Chairman 
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John W. Brooker, of Kentucky, 
named group leaders for the refin- 
ing process on chapters worked out 
in the two preceding years, while 
other participants chose a group 
with which to work, provided 
there was no overlapping of State 
representation, in which case they 
were assigned to groups. With this 
selection and assignment, small 
groups wandered off with their 
chairmen to get down to business. 
Daily these groups met from nine 
until twelve noon and again in 
the afternoon from two to four 
discussing and re-working the 
chapters assigned. Passing through 
the spacious lobby of the Shera- 
ton-Plaza, one noticed these groups 
of educators with their heads to- 
gether pondering their problems. 
Others could be seen rocking on the 
porch or in the lobby of the 
Princess Issena Hotel, where some 
of the Conference moved when the 
Tufted Textile Convention de- 
scended on the Sheraton-Plaza. Dr. 
Fred McCuistion, Associate Direc- 
tor of the General Education Board, 
commented on the seriousness of 
purpose evidenced by these hard 


working groups. Nor did the dis- 
cussion end with the daily sched- 
ule. Many continued this “‘shop 
talk’’ as they stretched on the sands 
of the beach after four o'clock and 
carried it into the water as they 
fought the waves of the Atlantic, 
or as they strolled the beach at 
night under Florida’s silver moon. 


Some of these thought waves 
finally landed on paper, with each 
group submitting a written report 
on the chapter assigned. These re- 
ports were discussed at a general 
session of the entire committee 
where pertinent questions were 
raised and some polishing sug- 
gested. Final revisions were writ- 
ten and a summary statement given 
by each chairman on the closing 
day of the conference. These chap- 
ters are to be edited and published, 
the volume to be ready for release 
sometime this Fall. For some real 
thinking on School Public Rela- 
tions, the current thoughts that 
flow from this book should turn 
the drifting tide into definite ac- 
tion, resulting in better under- 
standing and relations between the 
school and the community. 
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New Teacher 


(Continued from page 27) 


Making lesson plans isn’t al- 
ways thrilling. But they are the 
strategic blue-prints by which you 
are probably destined to win or 
lose Every serious human en- 
deavor gains by careful planning. 
What great battle was ever won 
without it? 

27. . . . that tn the teacher's 
equipment one of the most valu- 
able items is a ready sense of humor. 

Pupils generally despise the 
solemn face, the sepulchral voice. 
They like to laugh at the truly 
humorous when it occurs and will 
enjoy it along with the humor- 
seeing teacher. But as soon as the 
joke is past, resume the sober tenor 
of work. 

28. . . . that the wise teacher 
doesn’t continually ‘“‘talk shop” 
when away from school. 

To do so is a tacit confession 
that you are incapable of discuss- 
ing intelligently other, and often 
broader, topics. 

29. . . . that the wise teacher 
does not discuss, in the commu- 


Gor clear, clean coed latin forma 


_.. ate SULASSROOM PERCEPTION STRIPS 


for either cursive or print writing 


Perception strips are 
visual aids in handwrit- 
ing, which are modern 
methods of teaching. 
They are not only con- 
stant reminders of 
correct forms for each 
letter, but they also im- 
prove the appearance of 
the class room. Con- 
tinuous reports from 
teachers, tell us of the 
rapid improvement in 
student handwriting 
where Zaner-Bloser 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


612 N. Park Street 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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nity, his colleagues, his adminis- 
trators, nor any matters which 
common sense indicates are con- 
fidential. 

If you're looking for trouble, 
just disregard this caution! 

30. ... that the good teacher is 
usually consistent, not mercurial. 

Children like to know what to 
expect. 

31. . .. that the good teacher 
generally has hobbies. 

The advantage of hobbies are 
too familiar to need comment. 
Hobbies take you “‘out of your- 
self’’ and provide new areas for 
your thoughts and actions. 

32. ... that both physical and 
mental health are required of a 
successful teacher. 

If you are so unfortunate as to 
have bodily ills, or if you are a 
neurotic, your sphere is not in the 
schoolroom. 

33. ... that every good teacher 
possesses what is, to him at least, 
an acceptable philosophy of life, 
which enables him to achieve some 
degree of poise, tolerance, and se- 
renity. 

The ship without a rudder sel- 
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dom reaches port. 

34. . . . that though teaching 
(the gigantic task of moulding the 
men and women of tomorrow) 
doesn’t bring large earthly recom- 
pense in monetary ways, “Great 
shall be your reward in heaven.”’ 

That, I am convinced, is an ad- 
monition which requires no fur- 
ther comment. 


Bon Voyage! 

It seems hardly fitting to termi- 
nate this farrago of advices with- 
out wishing the new teachers well. 

Therefore, Sir or Madame, will 
you please accept my heartiest good 
wishes for a pleasant and profit- 
able journey aboard the Ship of 
Education. Azure skies and gentle 
breezes attend you; star-encrusted 
be your nighttime heavens; and— 
my earnest prayer!——-may you 
never be seasick en route! 


PHorrri0e 
(meek Soke. Eo 
TRBLES 


And Folding 
Chairs 
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Wall Cards constantly 
appear before them. 
The rapid improvement 
in each student’s writing 
will amaze you, when 
these strips are placed 
on the wall where they 
can be seen at all times. 


All 10 strips showing either 
alphabet in capital and small 
letters, also figures from 0 to 
9 will be mailed prepaid at the 
low price of $1.25. Per dozen 
sets $10.88. Three (3) or 
more sets sent postpaid to one 
address for $1.00 per set. Be 
sure to state which set is 
desired. 


CORRELATED PERCEPTION STRIPS No. 2 
Large Letters Easily Seen From Any 


Part of the Room 


Strips Come Ready to Place on Wall 














Service Record 





Harry Ashley Hunt retired on 
July 1 as Superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Portsmouth, a position 
he held for 41 years. This long tenure 
of office is believed to be unmatched 
by any other division superintendent 
in Virginia. 

During this long period of time the 
Portsmouth school system has grown 
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PROJECTOR DESIGNED FOR 
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KODASCOPE PAGEANT 


¥ ¥ Check These Features 


One case construction — very light 
weight! Brilliant light for quality 
projection! High fidelity sound — 
ample volume! Simple to set-up — 
simple to thread! Never requires oil- 
ing — sealed in oil! 

Manufactured and guaranteed by the 
World’s Leading Producer of Photo- 
graphic Equipment! 


AND THE PRICE 


Only $325.00 


Liberal trade-in allowance for your silent 
or obsolete heavy sound projector. 


Write or Call 


J. M. STACKHOUSE CO. 


5803 PATTERSON AVENUE 
PHONE 5-2871 
RICHMOND 26, VIRGINIA 


Complete Audio-Visual Service 
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from seven buildings to twenty-two; 
from 4,000 pupils to approximately 
12,000; from 73 teachers to 369; from 
an annual expenditure of $50,000 to 
$1,250,000. This ‘is only part of the 
record. An editorial in the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot on May 12, 1950, has 
the following to say: 

“Mr. Hunt was a strong believer in 
the doctrine that schools are the places 
for teachers to teach and children to 
learn, and they knew it. Even under 
the allurements of war-time wages he 
lost only one teacher to an industrial 
job, and even in the period of teacher 
scarcity (when in Virginia 3,000 
teachers could not meet the minimum 
certificate standard) he had no teacher 
in Portsmouth with a sub-standard 
certificate. Mr. Hunt has been over 
this long period a personality and a 
force which has left a deep impression 
on the Portsmouth Schools. They face 
problems, as do the schools of every 
other Virginia city and county; but 
there is a strong foundation on which 
to build and Mr. Hunt is responsible 
for much of it.” 

Climaxing his 41 years as superin- 
tendent of schools in Portsmouth, Mr. 
Hunt was feted at the Suburban Coun- 
try Club with a reception attended by 
some 450 members of the City’s teach- 
ing corps, school and city officials, and 
prominent citizens. Dowell J. How- 
ard, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Mrs. Howard of 
Richmond, attended the reception. 
Mr. Howard, in addressing the assem- 
blage following the social hour, paid 
high tribute to a near half century of 
life devoted to the cause of education. 

Others paying tribute to Mr. Hunt 
were Alvah H. Foreman, rector of 
the College of William and Mary; 
City Councilman Fred A. Duke, speak- 
ing for Mayor Leslie T. Fox, who was 
ill; Mrs. W. B. Spong, President of the 
Portsmouth School Board; Miss Lelia A. 
Deans, speaking for “five present Ports- 
mouth school teachers” who were in 
the school system when Mr. Hunt took 
over in 1909; Mrs. Russell Wayland, 
representing the 5,000 members of the 
Portsmouth Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion; and Miss Georgianna Woodhouse, 
who read messages from those unable 
to attend. 

Miss Louise Clayton, president of 
the Portsmouth Education Association, 
acted as chairman of the evening. 
Robert L. Sweeney, principal of the 
Woodrow Wilson High School, on be- 


half of the Portsmouth Education 
Association, presented Mr. Hunt with 
a handsome television set. 





Haswell H. Walker 


(Continued from page 35) 


Mathematics Section of the VEA. 
At the present time he is president 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, a member of that group 
of the NEA, and a member of the 
Legislative Committee of the VEA. 
The Governor of Virginia, the 
Honorable John §S. Battle, selected 
him as the only teacher member 
of the commission to study the es- 
tablishment of a foundation pro- 
gram in education. He is a trustee 
of Lynchburg College and is active 
in the affairs of that institution. 

Mr. Walker's community activi- 
ties have been varied. He served 
on the YMCA Board and for two 
years held the post of chairman 
of the Charlottesville and Albe- 
marle District Boy Scouts. He is 
an active member of the Christian 
Church and a member of the Na- 
tional Board of that church. He 
has served as chairman of the Inter- 
faith Council of the Churchmen of 
the city of Charlottesville. 


Edwin E. Will 


(Continued from page __) 


Scoutmaster (5 years), and vice- 
president and member of the Board 
of Directors of the Rockingham 
Council of Religious Education. 
He has also been chairman of Dis- 
trict G, Group III chairman, and 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Virginia High School 
League. 

A native of Shenandoah Coun- 
ty, Mr. Will received his B.A. de- 
gree from Bridgewater College and 
his Master of Arts degree in Edu- 
cation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He began teaching at Cheri- 
ton High School in Northampton 
County as science and history 
teacher and athletic coach. For 
five years he held a similar position 
at Timberville High School in 
Rockingham County. In 1937 he 
was promoted to the principalship 
of Timberville High School, which 
position he held until 1949 when 
he was elected Superintendent of 
Schools and clerk of the School 
Board in Bath County. 
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The Case 


of 
Mr. Fuddle? 





Public Relations 
Enemy No. I 
By Way of Introduction: 


Everyone either consciously or un- 
consciously has a public relations pro- 
gram ... because .. . practically 
everything we do or say, in fact, every- 
thing we are constitutes public rela- 
tions. Public relations comes in two 
major varieties, the PLUS type and 
the MINUS type, and practically every- 
one has a little or both. There are, 
unfortunately, some people in which 
the minus overshadows the plus. These 
are the people who create most of 
the adverse relationships between the 
people and their schools. 


Mr. Fuddle, in his own estimation, 
is a successful elementary principal. 
He’s been on the same job for eleven 
years and by this time his school is 
so well organized he has little or no 
trouble. 

Fuddle’s whole philosophy of run- 
ning a successful school is based on 
the “scare technique”. “They don’t 
get out of line in my school, they are 
afraid to,” he says. It’s true and he’s 
proud of it. They’re all afraid of him 
—both the good and those who might 
get into trouble occasionally. 

The principal’s office in Mr. Fuddle’s 
school is a place of terror in the hearts 
of all the kids. They remember what 
happened in this foreboding room to 
Jimmy O'Toole for throwing snow- 
balls last week, and to countless others 
whose punishment was harsh and well 
publicized by the principal himself. 

The fear the kids have developed is 
catching. Even the teachers feel it 
because they know the boss feels that 
the best teacher is the one with the 
quietest room. The mothers and fathers 
also have been affected. To them Mr. 
Puddle is a harsh and unyielding man. 

So this is the man who runs the 


show. Folks! Meet “Warden” Fud- 
dle, the “‘scare master” of Bluetown 
School. 


In a very important way, he’s a 
minus in public relations. Over the 
years the kids’ impressions have be- 
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come those of the public. The “fear 
philosophy” which he has developed 
so perfectly, has made him a perfect 
negative in the public mind in his 
community. 

If Mr. Fuddle wanted to improve 
his personal public relations program, 
he could begin to use his office for 
some plus relationships. Of course, 
he can’t entirely neglect his role in 
maintaining order but he could bal- 
ance this necessary negative relation- 
ship with some well planned positive 


contacts with the kids and with the 
people. It might be a good idea to call 
in Susie Blake and give her a little 
praise for her unusual achievement in 
arithmetic, to make it a point to con- 
gratulate Bobby Brown for winning 
the marble tournament last week. 

(This series of Public Relations ar- 
ticles was prepared by Sam M. Lam- 
bert for the “West Virginia School 
Journal” and we are reprinting this 
series with his permission and that of 
Clara Lytle, Managing Editor.) 
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Today every teacher, right in her own 
classroom, can accomplish results in 

remedial teaching that could be attained only 
by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom 


Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried 

and proven in reading clinics, you can 

actually develop the necessary skills in most of 


Sample Materials and the ‘Know How” Are Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own class this 
year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher 
of remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge 


Glow to increase reading skill— 


a new professional booklet which tells you: 


How to spot retarded readers 

How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
What to do to increase reading skill 

How to use specialized remedial materials 


A kit of corrective materials— 
not mere page samples, but a working set generous enough to 
get your program under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. 
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New Superintendents 





W. F. Lawson, Jr. 
Northampton County 


William Franklin Lawson, Jr., 
has been chosen Superintendent of 
Schools for Northampton County. He 
succeeds Ashby Sylvester DeHaven, 
who died early in April and who had 
been superintendent for thirteen years. 

Mr. Lawson is a native of York 
County where he attended the public 
schools and graduated from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary with an A.B. 
degree in 1926. He returned to Wil- 
liam and Mary for graduate study in 
School Administration and received his 
M.A. degree in 1937. 

After his graduation in 1926, he was 
made principal of Stevensville High 
School in King and Queen County 
where he served one year before com- 
ing to the Eastern Shore. He was 
appointed principal of the Eastville 


High School in 1927, where he re- 
mained until 1940. 

In 1940 he accepted a position with 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Company, but in 1942 Mr. 
Lawson returned to the field of edu- 
cation in the position of principal 
of Clover High School. 

From 1943 until 1945 he served as 
director of the civilian personnel at 
Fort John Custis. He filled one yea 
as principal of Cape Charles High 
School and during 1947-48 he was 
visiting teacher for Northampton 
County schools. This past year he was 
director of instruction for Northamp- 
ton. 

Mr. Lawson, one time mayor of 
Eastville, has also been active in Rotary 


and Ruritan Clubs. 





Joel T. Kidd 
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A. J. Mapp 
Portsmouth 


A. J. Mapp is the new Superin- 
tendent of Portsmouth City Schools. 
He succeeds H. A. Hunt, who retired 
July 1, after holding this position for 
41 years. 

A native of Northampton County, 
Mr. Mapp attended the public schools 
in Accomack County. He received his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and he has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Virginia and Columbia University. 


Mr. Mapp began his teaching career 
in Accomack County. He then came 
to Norfolk County as principal of 
Churchland High and Elementary 
School. From here he came to Ports- 
mouth as principal of Fort Norfolk 
Elementary School and later became 
assistant principal of Woodrow Wil- 
son High School in Portsmouth. 


Active in professional affairs, Mr. 
Mapp has served as president of the 
Portsmouth Education Association and 
publicity chairman of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. He 
has also been president of the Hamp- 
ton Roads Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation and vice-president of the 
Virginia Guidance and Personnel 


Workers Association. 


He is a member of the Hampton 
Roads-Peninsula World War II Studies 


Committee. 
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Directors of Instruction 

Roscoe VY. Buckland has been 
promoted to Director of Instruction 
for Botetourt County. He was former- 
ly principal of Fincastle High School. 
Mr. Buckland has a B.S. degree from 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
and a M.S. from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Caleb J. Gibson assumed his du- 
ties as Director of Instruction in Lou- 
doun County on July 1. For the past 
three years he served as principal of 
the Brentsville District High School 
in Prince William County. 

Joel T. Kidd, high school coun- 
selor at Madison College for the past 
three years, has been named Director 
of Instruction by the Rockingham 
County School Board. 

Mr. Kidd, who assumed his duties 
August 1, succeeded Wilbur S. Spence. 
Mr. Spence was appointed Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Rockingham County 
last spring to succeed J. C. Myers, re- 
tired. 

Mr. Kidd is a native of Fluvanna 
County and a graduate of Scottsville 
High School in Albemarle County. He 
received his B.A. degree from Rich- 
mond College in 1928 and won his 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1938. 

His first teaching experience was in 
the Covesville Elementary School in 
Albemarle County. He then taught 
for two sessions in the Crozet High 
School. From 1931 to 1937 he served 
as principal of the Broadus Wood High 
School and from 1937 to 1946 as 
principal of Red Hill High School, 
both in Albemarle County. 

In 1947 he joined the State Depart- 
ment of Education, serving as high 
school counselor for Madison College 
and area supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation. He was also instructor in edu- 
cation at Madison College during the 
summer sessions of 1948-50. 

Lynn F. Moore has been ap- 
pointed Director of Instruction for 
Russell County for the school year 
1950-51. He began his duties on Au- 
gust 1. Mr. Moore has held princi- 
palships at Dante, Honaker, and Le- 
banon in Russell County. He also 
served, for about one year, as elemen- 
tary supervisor in Russell County fol- 
lowing his release from the Army at 
the close of World War II. A graduate 
of Emory and Henry College, Mr. 
Moore received his M.A. degree from 
Peabody Teachers’ College in June of 


this year. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT INDUCTED. Dowell J. Howard took the 
oath of office as State Superintendent of Public Instruction on May 16 before 
Richmond Circuit Judge Harold F. Snead. Watching are Mrs. Howard and 


Carter O. Lowance, Governor Battle’s executive secretary. Also present 
in the background are R. C. Haydon, Assistant State Superintendent; W. H. 
Durr, Supervisor of Teaching Materials; Davis Y. Paschall, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education; Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association; and T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
VEA. Mr. Howard was appointed to the post of State Superintendent on 
May 13 by the Governor after serving as Acting Superintendent since last 
September. 

As first assistant superintendent between 1946 and 1949, Mr. Howard served 
as executive officer of vocational education and was in charge of personnel, 
administration, and finance for the State Department of Education. 

Born in Brookeville, Maryland, Mr. Howard received his B.S. degree in 
1917 and his M.S. in 1926 from the University of Maryland. He was honored 
by his alma mater this year which conferred on him the doctor of science 
degree for “outstanding accomplishments in education.” He received this 
honorary degree at the University of Maryland commencement on June 10. 


Supervisors 

Mrs. Zola Barnes, a M.A. from 
the University of Tennessee, has been 
appointed as Supervisor for the Clif- 
ton Forge Schools. Mrs. Barnes for- 
merly taught in Tennessee and has been 
visiting teacher for the past two years. 

Harold Ford becomes Senior Ele- 
mentary Supervisor of Schools in Fair- 
fax County. He was formerly super- 
visor of elementary schools in Danville. 

J. H. Gordon, a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of high school in- 
struction in Page County. Previous 
to this he was connected with the Al- 
bemarle County Schools, 

Helen Gose comes to Staunton 
from Nelson County as Supervisor in 
the Elementary Department. 

Mrs. Holmes McGuffin has been 
made Elementary Supervisor in Nelson 
County. 

W. D. Peake is appointed Gen- 
eral Supervisor of schools in Franklin 
County. He has been principal of 


Virginians Receive AASA 
Appointments 


H. I. Willett, Superintendent of 
Richmond City Schools, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee for the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. This 
committee will report at its next con- 
vention, scheduled for February 17-22, 
1951, at Atlantic City. 

John D. Meade, Superintendent of 
Petersburg Schools, will serve as chair- 
man of the Audit Committee for the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


NEA Lay Relations 


Glen E. Snow, president of Dixie 
Junior College, St. George, Utah, and 
past president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, became assistant sec- 
retary of the NEA for lay relations 
September 1. In this position, Mr. 
Snow will make NEA contacts with 


Rocky Mount High School for the 
past 27 years. Mr. Peake is a grad- 
uate of William and Mary and has 
done graduate work at William and 
Mary, University of Virginia, and Co- 
lumbia University. 


business and civic organizations, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and other na- 
tionally organized groups. His activi- 
ties will support federal aid to educa- 
tion and other important objectives 
of the association. 
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l¢ 


Mail the coupon below 


Learn: 


1. How you can completely 
protect your income should 
sickness or accident sudden- 
ly strike. 

2. How you, and every member 
of your family, from 16 to 
60—can have the advantage 
of complete Life Coverage 
from an organization that 
deals exclusively with teach- 
ers. 


Yes, just paste the Coupon on a 
1¢ post card. We have infor- 
mation you'll be glad to know, 
and it will be sent WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION in the very next 


mail. 





Teachers Protective Union is the or- 
ganization that has paid more than 
$8,900,000 in benefits to its members! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pa. 

(check one or both) 


() Please send me complete information 
about the new TPU LIFE BENEFITS. 


(CJ Please send me information about TPU 
Health and Accident Protection. 
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State Department 
Appointment 





Benjamin Thomas Peele, Jr., 
former Suffolk school principal, has 
been appointed Assistant Supervisor of 
Research in the Division of Research 
and Planning. 

A native of Portsmouth, Mr. Peele 
received his master’s degree from the 
College of William and Mary in 1948 
and his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Richmond in 1934. 

In Suffolk he was principal of the 
Thomas Jefferson Elementary School 
and co-ordinator of veterans’ classes. 
Before coming to Suffolk, he taught 
in Newport News. 

Mr. Peele has been studying the com- 
parative successes of high school grad- 
uates and of those who dropped out 
before graduation. 


Principal Changes 


William H. Armentrout is the 
new principal at Middletown High 
School in Frederick County. He was 
formerly principal of the Beaverdam 
High School in Hanover County. Mr. 
Armentrout is a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in Education 
from the University of Virginia. 


A. L. Bennett will be principal 
at Fincastle High School. He comes 
to Fincastle from Tappahannock where 
he was principal for several years. He 
has also served as superintendent of 
schools of Albemarle and Alleghany 
Counties. Mr. Bennett has an A.B. 
from Washington and Lee, a M.A. 
from the University of Virginia, and 
a M.Ed. from Harvard. 


Elton A. Bonner, of Bay Minette, 
Alabama, has been appointed principal 
of the new Franklin County High 
School at Rocky Mount. Mr. Bonner 
is a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama and holds a Master’s degree in 





School Administration from this insti- 
tution. He has been assistant principal 
of the schools in Bay Minette for the 
past several years. 


Edward M. Brannich has as- 
sumed the position of principal at 
Washington and Lee High School in 


Montross. 


Henry B. Brockwell is the new 
principal at Suffolk High School, suc- 
ceeding Howard W. Richardson who 
has become executive secretary of the 
Virginia High School League. Mr. 
Brockwell is a native of Petersburg. 
He graduated from Randolph-Macon 
College and obtained his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Brockwell’s experience includes 
six years as teacher and athletic coach 
at Courtland and Petersburg High 
Schools, three years as principal of 
Burkeville High School, and three years 
as supervising principal in the Lex- 
ington High School. 

G. Claude Cox fills the newly- 
created position of principal of the 
Wytheville Elementary School. For the 
past three years he has served as di- 
rector of instruction in Wythe Coun- 
ty. 

Alfred Samuel Curtis becomes 
principal of the Hopewell High School 
at Hopewell. For the past two years 
he has been principal at Austinsville. 
Prior to that he was industrial arts 
teacher at Orange from 1940 to 1948, 
and held a similar position at Colonial 
Beach from 1936 to 1940. 

He has also had experience in in- 
dustry, serving during the summers as 
machinist, industrial engineer, and of- 
fice manager in Orange, and as sheet 
metal worker for the Eastman Kodak 
Company. He, too, has been aircraft 
mechanic and estimator at the Gor- 
donsville Airport. 

A native of Rochester, New York, 
where he graduated from West High 
School, Mr. Curtis holds a B.S. degree 
from State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York, and a M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Mr. Curtis has served as president of 
the Orange County Education Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the program 
committee for Wythe County Educa- 
tion Association. He is also active in 
civic, music, and church organizations. 

S. W. Dake is the new principal 
at Mineral Elementary School in Louisa 
County. He received his M.A. degree 
from the University of Maryland in 
June, 1950. Before this, he taught for 
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14 years in the public schools of Texas 
and Oklahoma. During 1949 he taught 
business mathematics in the Southern 
Methodist University. 

Galen Drewry is the new prin- 
cipal at Eagle Rock High School in 
Botetourt County. He has a B.A. de- 
gree from Emory and Henry College 
and is working on the master’s degree 
at the University of North Carolina. 

Cornelius Driver will be the 
new principal at Stonewall School in 
Frederick County. A veteran of the 
past war, he is a graduate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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John D. Gruver succeeds J. Mau- 
rice Bowman as principal of Boone’s 
Mill High School. Mr. Bowman re- 
signed this position in order to spend 
his full time operating his farm and 
orchards. Mr. Gruver has been em- 
ployed as Veteran’s Instructor at 
Boone’s Mill for the past two years 
and prior to this was Dean at Ferrum 
Junior College. 

James M. Helmer, eighth grade 
teacher at Matthew Whaley High 
School at Williamsburg, succeeds Ben- 
jamin T. Peele, Jr., as principal of 
Thomas Jefferson Elementary School 
in Suffolk. The new principal has had 
11 years teaching and administrative 
work. A native of Veronia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Helmer was graduated from 
Mansfield (Pennsylvania) State Teach- 
ers College in 1934 with a Bachelor of 
Science in education and received his 
Master’s degree from the College of 
William and Mary last February. He 
taught and served as principal for 8 
years in the State of Pennsylvania and 
taught for 22 years at Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, before coming to the 
Matthew Whaley School in Williams- 
burg. 

Leslie C. Hodges, formerly prin- 
cipal of Warsaw High School, is re- 
turning to this school after teaching 
in Maryland for a number of years. 


H. Denis Hoover has been trans- 
ferred from the principalship of the 
Middletown School to the Stephens 
City School in Frederick County. 

D. J. Horne has been made prin- 
cipal of the Jackson Memorial High 
School in Wythe County. He was 
formerly principal of the Hardin- 
Reynolds High School at Critz. 

Homer M. Kline, Jr., of Broad- 
way, Rockingham County, who re- 
ceived his Master of Arts degree in 
June from the University of Virginia 
in the field of secondary school ad- 
ministration, has been appointed to the 
principalship of the Wakefield High 
School in Sussex County. Mr. Kline 
graduated from Broadway High School 
and from Bridgewater College in 1947. 


James D. Mahoney has become 
assistant principal of Washington and 
Lee High School in Arlington. He was 
formerly principal of Central High 
School at Low Moor, Alleghany 
County. 

James W. Moyers becomes prin- 
cipal of Montevideo High School, 
which is Rockingham County’s first 
consclidated high school. Since 1939, 





Mr. Moyers has served as principal of 
the Keezletown High School. The 
year prior to that he was principal 
of the Junior High School at Tenth 
Legion. From 1932 to 1938 he taught 
and directed athletics at Port Re- 
public High School. Mr. Moyers re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Bridge- 
water College in 1932 and his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1947, where 
he majored in administration of sec- 
ondary schools. Mr. Moyers is also the 
new president of the Rockingham 
County Education Association. 


"MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS — 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 


NOTE: 1 you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Edward E. Babb Company of Pennsylvania, 
3304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Ben T. Norris advances to the 
principalship of the Buchanan High 
School. For several years he has been 
head of the health and physical educa- 
tion department of Maury High 
School. Mr. Norris has a B.S. from 
Appalachian State Teachers College and 
a M.A. from New York University. 

Charles H. Patterson, new prin- 
cipal at Green Springs Elementary 
School, Louisa County, received his 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Virginia in June, 1950. His specialty 
in graduate school ‘was in the field of 
audio-visual aids. 
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E, F. Ruff, principal of Sanville 
Elementary School in Henry County 
for the past two years, has been called 
back into the Air Corps. During his 
leave of absence he has been replaced 
by Alvery B. Parr. Mr. Parr is a 
graduate of Bridgewater College. 

M. P. Strickler, former principal 
of the Narrows High School in Giles 
County, has been appointed principal 
of the Ocean High School in Princess 
Anne County. He replaces R. H. 
Owen who will serve as general su- 
pervisor. 


New Post 





WAZ 


Dr. Jack Holt Boger 


Dr. Jack Holt Boger has been ap- 
pointed to the recently created post of 
Assistant Director of Research for the 
Richmond City Schools. He will be 
associated with Dr. Louise Weisiger, 
Director of the Research Department. 
A native of Kingsport, Tennessee, Dr. 
Boger attended public schools in Vir- 
ginia, graduating from Scottsville 
High School. He received his B. S. 
degree from the University of Virginia 
in 1943 and his M. A. degree from 
the same institution in 1946. In June 
of this year he won his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Virginia, where 
he majored in educational psychology. 
For three years Dr. Boger served in the 
U. S. Navy. He then taught drama- 
tics and English at the Petersburg 
High School from 1946 to 1948. Dur- 
ing 1948-49 he had experience with 
the University of Virginia Reading 
Clinic. He has also taught reading and 
educational psychology during sum- 
mer school sessions at the University 
of Virginia for the past three years. 





Mrs. Virginia Verdery Childrey 
and Joyce Elizabeth Heisler have 
been appointed as music supervisors in 
Henrico County. 





James C. Tyson has been ap- 
pointed principal of Narrows High 
School in Giles County. He was 
awarded the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from George Peabody College in 
1943 and in that year entered the 
United States Navy. Upon his dis- 
charge in 1946, he served one year as 
principal of New River Junior High 
School in his home town, Nashville, 
Georgia. Mr. Tyson then spent a year 
in Peabody College where he earned 
the Master of Arts degree in 1948. He 
came to Giles County in 1948 as head 
teacher of Narrows Elementary School. 
During the past session he has been 
director of guidance and teacher in 
the Narrows High School. 


George A. Wilson, for the past 
eight years a member of the Keyser 
High School faculty at Keyser, West 
Virginia, has been appointed principal 
of the Central High School at Low 
Moor in Alleghany County. 
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Dr. R. E. Swindler 


Wins Phi Delta Kappa Award 


The 1949-50 Phi Delta Kappa 
award for distinguished service to pub- 
lic education in Virginia has been 
awarded to Dr. R. E. Swindler, as- 
sistant professor of education at the 
University of Virginia and chairman 
of the social studies teachers of Lane 
High School. 

The award is made annually by Al- 
pha Beta chapter of the University 
of Virginia, and the selection is made 
in State-wide balloting by the mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa, on the basis of 
the service rendered to public educa- 
tion by a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
in the qualities of leadership, research, 
and service. 

Dr. has been connected 
with the University of Virginia for 
twenty-three years and with Lane 
High School for twenty-two years. 


Swindler 


He has been for several years past, 
and is at present, the president of the 
Social Studies Section of the Virginia 
Education Association, and has served 
as vice-president and president of the 
Department of Teacher Education of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

Born in Indiana of Virginia ances- 
try, Dr. Swindler was educated at the 
University of Indiana, the University 
of Chicago, ‘and the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he received his Ph.D. de- 
gree. He taught in the public schools 
of Indiana and Arkansas, and at the 
close of World War I, went to Cali- 
fornia after service in the Army 
YMCA. He came to Virginia in 1926 
as head of the social science depart- 
ment of Lynchburg College. 

The runner-up in the balloting for 
the Phi Delta Kappa award was R. 
Claude Graham, formerly division su- 
perintendent of Albemarle County 
schools and at present head of the Re- 
search Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, at Richmond. 
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Denmark Invites Virginia 
Professor 


Dr. Arthur L. Vogelback, profes- 
sor of English at Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia, 
has been invited by Aarhus University, 
Aarhus, Denmark, to spend the com- 
ing academic year there as “Visiting 
Professor of American Literature.” A 
grant from the Department of State, 
Washington, and a year’s leave of 


absence given by Mary Washington 
College, make it possible for Dr. 
Vogelback to accept. 

Dr. Vogelback received his Ph.B. at 
Wesleyan University, his M.A. at Co- 
lumbia University and his Ph.D. at 
the University of Chicago. During 
the War, he was a lieutenant command- 
er in the Division of Naval Intelli- 
gence of the United States Navy, serv- 
ing in Central and South America 
and Madagascar. 














New Horizons in Teaching 


_Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 











This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 742 x 5% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 


The method of presentation “‘is 
adaptabletoallage-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 


Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 
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Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Democracy. 


understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplifica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 
so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 
DR. FRANCIS L. BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. 
Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day's work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 



















Additional Duties 





Dr. John F. Showalter has been 
named Clerk of the Richmond City 
School Board. He succeeds W. T. R. 
Morris, Clerk of the School Board of 
the City of Richmond since 1932, and 
Assistant Clerk from September, 1911 
until 1932, who retired on July 1. 
Dr. Showalter becomes Clerk of the 
Board in addition to his position as 
Administrative Assistant to Superin- 
tendent H. I. Willett. Dr. Showalter 
came from Omaha, Nebraska, to the 
Richmond System in 1945 as Director 
of Research. In 1947 he was made 
Director of Instruction, which posi- 





tion he held until he was named Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Super- 
intendent in 1949. 

In addition to his duties as Clerk 
of the Board, Mr. Morris also served 
as Director of Accounting. His suc- 
cessor in this post is Henry M. Eu- 
bank, Senior Accountant since 1948. 
Mr. Eubank, who came with the Rich- 
mond School System as Payroll Auditor 
in 1942, also will continue as As- 
sistant Clerk of the Board, to which 
position he was named in July, 1949. 


Southwide Evaluation 

B. L. Stanley, Director of Instruc- 
tion for the Harrisonburg Public 
Schools, participated in the evaluation 
of the Sarasota High School, Sarasota, 
Florida, March 26-30. He was chair- 
man of the Social Studies committee 
and a member of the Curricula and 
Courses of Study committee. 

The Sarasota High School has an 
enrollment of over fourteen hundred 
pupils. Inasmuch as the evaluation was 
known as Southwide, members of the 
committee were representatives of the 
member States of the Southern Asso- 
ciation. The committee was composed 
of twenty-nine members. 














TEACHER’S PET! 








IN QUALITY! 
IN FLAVOR! 














FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — 


KITCHEN — 


DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. 


PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 
Write for Our New 1950 Catalog. 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 
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Honored 


A, B. Bristow, who has been prin- 
cipal of Maury High School, Norfolk, 
for thirty years, has accepted a posi- 
tion as administrative assistant to Su- 
perintendent J. J. Brewbaker. 

On May 23, 1950, the faculty of 
Maury High School gave a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Bristow, at which he was 
presented gifts in appreciation of his 
services. 

The following tribute was also read 
and presented: 


A Tribute 


Upon his completion of thirty years 
of faithful. service as principal, the 
faculty of Maury High School wish 
to offer to Mr. Arthur Brantly Bristow 
this testimonial of their personal and 
professional esteem. 

Under his leadership the school has 
not only maintained its high standard 
in the State, but also acquired national 
reputation. 

His co-workers have appreciated the 
freedom with which they have been 
allowed to use their initiative and to 
practice their educational theories. 

Having been educated at Richmond 
College, the University of Virginia, 
and Harvard University; having served 
on several of the Commissions of the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges; and having had 
experience as a teacher, principal, and 
superintendent, he has brought to the 
educational field a store of knowledge 
which has made him an authority in 
his profession. He has the honor of 
being a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Pi 
Gamma Mu, Phi Gamma Delta, and 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

In dealing with the difficult situa- 
tions which inevitably have arisen, he 
has displayed self-control and the 
traits of a gentleman. Always his de- 
cisions have been influenced by a sin- 
cere devotion to the welfare of the 
thousands of youth to whom his life 
has been dedicated. 

As he retires as principal of Maury 
High School to enter a new field, Mr. 
Bristow carries with him the sincere 
wishes of the faculty who feel that 
the city is to be congratulated that 
he will still be a part of the local edu- 
cational system. 

To youth he was always faithful, 

Ever ready their burdens to share; 

Their friend in time of trouble, 

He guided with loving care. 
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Meet a New Governor 





Ray E. Reid, Division Superin- 
tendent of Amelia and Nottoway 
County Schools, is the new Governor 
of the 277th District of Rotary In- 
ternational. 


Here he is shown dining 
in the Marine Room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago during the 
International Assembly in June. One 
hundred and eighty-six District Gov- 
ernors were in attendance, representing 
approximately fifty countries. This 
was a school for Governors-Nominee. 

Mr. Reid was nominated unanimous- 
ly by the 1950 District Conference in 
Richmond on April 18, 1950. This 
District is composed of 37 clubs in 
Eastern Virginia, from Eastern Shore 
to Charlottesville, and from Emporia 
to Leesburg. He was elected Governor 
of the 277th District at Rotary Inter- 
national Convention in Detroit on 
June 23, 1950. 


In addition to attending Rotary In- 
ternational Assembly in Chicago, June 
11-17, he was also at the Rotary In- 
ternational Convention in Detroit, 
June 18-23, where approximately 7,000 
attended this delegate assembly. 

As his first official act in the Dis- 
trict, Mr. Reid conducted a District 
Assembly at the Chamberlin Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, July 27-28. 
Among his duties will be an official 
visit to all thirty-seven clubs in the 
District. 

Mr. Reid is also active in profes- 
sional organizations. He is president 
of District D of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, having been elected 
to this post for three consecutive terms. 
He is also vice-president of the VEA 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 
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A Word Jo The Wise 
C8 


You expect your salary to keep you going month to 
month, and with careful budgeting, it will—IF you can 
avoid sickness or accidents which will upset your financial 
structure with bills and salary loss. 


You cannot rule out disability, but you can take a step 
now that will safeguard you from mounting bills and di- 
minishing income when disability does strike. 


How? Participate in the Washington National Group 
Insurance Plan set up for your benefit by your local Edu- 
cation Association. Special concessions are made to new 
teachers and Washington National Teacher Groups are 
found in most Virginia cities and counties. 














Phote by Delmar Photographer H. M. Grubbs 


DELMAR STUDIOS 


BOX 318, ROANOKE 


PUBLISHERS * PHOTOGRAPHERS 

















College Posts 

Albert H. Schuster, supervising 
principal of Buchanan High School, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Education and Psychology at Lynch- 
burg College, where he will be respon- 
sible for the direction of the teacher 
training program. 

Mr. Shuster, a native of Philadel- 
phia, received his A.B. degree at Lynch- 
burg College in 1943, majoring in 
biology and history. During the sum- 
mer of 1944 he engaged in graduate 





work in secondary education at the 
College of William and Mary, and re- 
ceived his M.A. degree with major in 
educational administration and super- 
vision from Peabody College in 1946. 
He did further work in secondary 
and elementary education during the 
summers of 1947 and 1948 at Temple 
University. 

He has held teaching positions in 
the public school systems of Smith- 
field, Goshen, Low Moor, and in Buch- 
anan, of which the last three were 


WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
A D A M S ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,200—$4,000 
12th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—1l4th & G., N. W.—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 




















Developing basic skills 
and abilities — using 
basic readers 


Helping children to 
become independent 
readers — using books 
such as the Woodland 
Frolics Series 


Helping children to 
become free readers, 
able to select and read 
a wide variety of books 
from the library with- 
out the teacher's assist- 
ance 





If your children never get off the first level, then you should get 


the complete story behind the . 
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EQUIPMENT 


Preparing and Serving Food 


JOHN G. KOLBE, Inc. 





311 EAST MAIN STREET RICHMOND, VA. DIAL 2-8314 
Cafeteria Mixers China 
Counters Peelers Glass 
Ranges Work Silver 
Refrigerators Tables Utensils 
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principalships. He has also served as 
president of the Botetourt County 
Education Association. 

Mary Ellen Stephenson has been 
appointed Dean of Women at Mary 
Washington College of the University 
of Virginia, at Fredericksburg. She 
succeeds Mrs. Charles Lake Bushnell 
who retired September 1 after twenty- 
nine years of devoted service. 

Miss Stephenson, a native of Rich- 
mond, was graduated from Westhamp- 
ton College of the University of Rich- 
mond in 1936 and received her M.A. 
at Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont. She is a candidate for Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Chicago 
and was hostess in two large dormi- 
tories while studying there. 

Since 1948 she has been an assistant 
professor of Spanish at Mary Wash- 
ington College and for the past year 
the director of the Spanish House 
whose resident members are pledged 
to speak only Spanish among them- 
selves while in the dormitory and on 
its grounds. 

Mrs. Seawright Wade, formerly 
of Georgia, has been named Dean of 
Freshmen at Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia. A grad- 
uate of Piedmont College in 1934, 
Mrs. Wade received her M.A. and B.S. 
in L.S. degrees at Peabody College. 
She came to Mary Washington College 
in 1946 as a member of the E. Lee 
Trinkle Library staff. She has also 
served as a hostess and for the past two 
years has been reference librarian and 
assistant professor of English. 


President’s Portrait 
Presented 

Longwood College has added to its 
distinguished line of presidential por- 
traits going back to 1884 that of Presi- 
dent Dabney S. Lancaster. 

The portrait, a “surprise” gift to the 
college at their June commencement, 
was presented to the college by Helen 
Costan, of Lynchburg, national presi- 
dent, in behalf of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. 

The gift was made in honor of the 
president’s “graduation”, as he began 
his term of office when the graduating 
class entered the institution four years 
ago. 

It was presented by the alumnae “in 
appreciation of his services to the col- 
lege since he became president.” 

The artist, Julia Mahood, is a Long- 
wood graduate of Lynchburg. 
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In Memoriam 





Dr. Marie E. Alexander 


In the death of Dr. Marie E. Alex- 
ander, March 29, 1950, the local, State, 
and national education circles have 
lost a great leader. 

Dr. Alexander had a varied educa- 
tional and teaching background. She 
attended State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama, and she received 
her Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Arts degrees from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and her Doctor of Education degree 
from Columbia University. 


She taught in the rural schools of 
Calhoun County, Alabama, and in the 


schools of Jacksonville and Centerville, 
Alabama. 


Her other teaching and supervisory. 


posts were as follows: 

Supervisor of training school, Mad- 
ison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
1923-1928; supervising principal of 
training school, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Livingston, Alabama, 1928-31; 
demonstration teacher, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 1932-38; 
supervisor, Isle of Wight County 
Schools, 1939-41; supervisor of ele- 
mentary education for white schools 
of Hampton, Phoebus, and Elizabeth 
City County, since September of 1941. 

She has also served on the summer 
school staffs of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the University of Vir- 
ginia, the University of Florida and 
Madison College. 

She was for four years represen- 
tative of Virginia on the board of di- 
rectors of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
and was active in both this national or- 
ganization and in its State equivalent. 

She was chairman of Parent Edu- 
cation for the Virginia Cooperative 
Education Association for the year 
1948-49, and for the current school 
year was that organization’s chairman 





of the Exceptional Child Committee. 
She was a charter member of the 


* » Hampton Branch of the American As- 


sociation of University Women and 


*4was also a member of the Virginia and 


National Education Associations. 

She felt a keen sense of mission in 
the calling to her profession and lit- 
erally gave her life for others. 

We, the Elizabeth City County Edu- 
cation Association, hope that her phi- 
losophy will live on forever and may 
our work be a living memorial to her. 


Allen M. Barnwell 


Wuereas, Allen M. Barnwell has 
been removed from his work by Di- 
vine Providence, and 

Whereas, Mr. Barnwell served for 
many years as a member of the Cov- 
ington Hill School faculty and as such 
was recognized for his sterling char- 
acter, his devotion to work and his in- 
terest in teaching boys and girls, and 

WHEREAS, we feel that the school 
has experienced a very great loss in 
his passing. 

Now, THEREFORE, Be It RESOLVED, 
that we wish to express our sympathy 
to the family. We further resolve that 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
his family, to the local press, to the 














to help children 


LEARN, USE AND ENJOY 
ARITHMETIC 


SCOTT, FORESMAN NUMBER 
STORIES WORK-BOOKS 











SCOTT, FORESMAN THINK-AND- 
DO BOOKS 


to help boys and girls 
GET THE MOST OUT OF READING 














KEEP THE YEAR’S WORK MOVING AHEAD 
SUCCESSFULLY AND HAPPILY 








DEVELOP ABILITIES FOR INTELLIGENT 
INTERPRETATION 








HELP CHILDREN UNDERSTAND AND USE 
NUMBERS AND NUMBER IDEAS 








PROMOTE MASTERY OF BASIC VOCABUL- 
LARY BY PROVIDING LOTS OF ADDED 


PRACTICE 
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CONTENT CAN SERVE AS A GUIDE TO 
TEACHERS IN PLANNING EACH YEAR’S 














habits in arithmetic. 


J. Clarence Elliott ® 





To be used with Number Stories or separately for 
practice in developing independence and good study 


DEVELOP POWER TO READ NEW 
MATERIAL INDEPENDENTLY 








Virginia Representatives 


These appealing work-books are based directly on 
the vocabulary, characteis and skill-building program 
of the BASIC READERS. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New York 


° Robert H. Douthat 
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Two Fine Texts by A. M. Welchons 
and W. R. Krickenberger 





Please Ask for 


ALGEBRA: BOOK ONE 


Elementary Course 


One of the clearest expositions of algebra ever published. It makes algebra 
easier because it presents it so simply and reasonably. Every process separated 
into simple, thoroughly taught steps. Every difficulty foreseen and provided for. 
Enables average students to understand and master algebra—but offers full 
scope to superior students. Wealth of drills, reviews and tests. 


ALGEBRA: BOOK TWO 


Second Course — Complete 


This new second-year text for high schools is equally effective as either a 
terminal course or a foundation course for advanced mathematics. Its ap- 
proach to difficult topics is gradual; it offers an abundance of examples, re- 
views and tests. Discussions and explanations are so clear that the student 
easily grasps them. All pitfalls are anticipated and eliminated. 


By the same authors: PLANE GEOMETRY, Revised Edition, and 


Descriptive 
Circulars 351V, 
183V 





72 Fifth Avenue 


SOLID GEOMETRY, Revised Edition. 











Virginia Journal of Education, and a 
copy be recorded in the minutes of the 
Alleghany County School Board. 

R. B. Bennington, Chairman, Al- 
leghany County School Board. 


Margaret Frances Martin 

WHEREAS, in appreciation of the 
high character and faithful service of 
Margaret Frances Martin, the Char- 
lottesville Teachers Association adopts 
the following resolutions: 

WuereEas, in the death of Miss Mar- 
tin, a classroom teacher in the Char- 
lottesville schools for twelve years we 
have lost a conscientious co-worker 
and good friend, 

Wuereas, Miss Martin’s forty years 
of valued teaching in the State of Vir- 
ginia are reflected in the lives of hun- 
dreds of good citizens who during 
their youth were benefited by her guid- 
ance, 

WHereEAS, Miss Martin endeared 
herself to pupils and parents by her 
abiding interest in school problems 
and her devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation, 

Be It Resotvep: That we extend 
our deepest sympathy to her family; 
that we recognize the high quality of 
her services to Lane High School and 
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Venable Phesaheaey School, a strive 
to carry forward the high ideal which 
she upheld throughout her teaching 
career; that we pledge anew our loyal 
support to our profession in the hope 
that our courage and faith in our ideals 
can measure up to hers. 


Betty E. Davis. 


Lena Augusta Parker 
Wuereas, God, in His wisdom, has 
seen fit to call home on March 23, 
1950, our friend and fellow teacher, 
Lena Augusta Parker, we, the mem- 
bers of the Prince Edward-Cumberland 
Education Association, wish to express 
our very real sense of loss in her pass- 
ing and to voice our recognition and 
appreciation of her life and service 
among us. Herefore be it resolved: 
1. That Hamilton Elementary School 
and Prince Edward-Cumberland 
Education Association have lost a 
great teacher—one who was large- 
ly endowed for her calling and in 
whom was daily exemplified the 
joy of teaching, one who was char- 
acterized by devotion to her work, 
personal concern for her individ- 
ual pupils and their needs, profes- 
sional interest in all phases of pub- 





lic education, nal a natural friend- 
liness toward all around her. 

2. That we pay tribute to this example 
of a teacher who “sharpened old 
tools with the new”, who, ever 
alert to sound, progressive trends 
in education, never lost sight of 
basic values, and who never ceased 
to study that she might better 
serve. 

3. That we who “catch the torch” 
may hold it high and ever renew 
our faith in the ideals that she held 
dear. 

Nellie M. Brown, Chairman; Bessie 

Gordon Jones, and Mrs. Edith H. Har- 


rison. 


Annie Laurie Stone 

In appreciation of the character and 
educational leadership of Annie Laurie 
Stone, who died January 12, 1950, the 
Prince Edward-Cumberland Education 
Association adopts the following reso- 
lutions: 
1. That we cherish the memory of 
her unselfish, patient, cheerful 
services to her work and her su- 
perior leadership. 
That we strive to carry forward 
the ideals which she consistently; 


upheld. 
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3. That in her passing we note the 
loss of an educator whose guidance 
has been reflected in the work of 
teachers and the lives of citizens 
who came under her influence. 

4. That we extend to her family our 
deepest sympathy. 

Bessie Gordon Jones, Chairman; 

Lucy Adams, and Sallie Gates. 


National Meetings 
Fifth National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents — Deshler-Wallick 


Hotel, Columbus, Ohio—October 
8-11, 1950. 
Theme: My Professional Job as a 


County Superintendent. 

For information, write to Division of 
Rural Service, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Council of Teachers of 
English—Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—November 23, 
24, 25. 

Theme: The Work Is Play for Mortal 
Stakes. 

For information, write to Dr. Jerome 
W. Archer, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








National School Attendance 
Meet at Richmond 


Some 300 members of the National 
League to Promote School Attend- 
ance, with a goodly sprinkling of Vir- 
ginians among them, will be in at- 
tendance for the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the organization, which is to 
be held in Richmond from October 16 
through 19. 


Official hosts for the convention will 
be the staff of the School Attendance 
Department of the Richmond Public 
Schools, assisted by a number of or- 
ganizations and groups in Richmond 
which are concerned with school-age 
children and their problems of social 
adjustment, such as the Richmond 
Chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers, the Richmond 
School of Social Work, and the agen- 
cies of the State and City government. 

Among the prominent speakers at 
the convention will be Dr. Leonard 
Miller, of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, whose particular interest lies in 
the field of pupil-personnel problems. 
Other speakers will be Dr. Alice V. 
Keliher, of the School of Education of 


New York University, and Dr. Wilton 
M. Krogman, of the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. 


Among the social attractions of the 
convention will be a trip to historic 
Williamsburg, and a tea to be given 
by the Richmond Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers in historic Valentine Museum. 

Persons planning to attend this na- 
tional event in Richmond are urged to 
make reservations through Robert 
Waller, P. O. Box 1397, Richmond, 


promptly to assure accommodations. 


National Geography Meet 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers will 
be held in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, November 24 and 25, 
1950, in cooperation with the 50th 
Anniversary Meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. The program is being 
arranged under the direction of Dr. 
Loyal Durand, Jr., professor of Geog- 
raphy at the University of Tennessee, 
who is the president of the National 
Council. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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You'll enjoy every minute of 
your stay at The Hotel Jefferson 
in Richmond. This famous recent- 
ly restored hotel merges the tra- 
ditions of the past with present- 
day beauty, convenience and 
hospitality. 

Among the things which will 
make your visit enjoyable are the 
luxurious Empire Room .. . Jeffer- 
son Court with its renowned statue 
of Thomas Jefferson . . . the new 


Fountain Room and the efficient, 
beautifully appointed Coffee Shop 
... the handsome, spacious Audi- 
torium and Banquet rooms ... 
the lovely Guest Rooms and The 
Jefferson's traditional hospitality 
and service. 

Conference rooms and other 
convention facilities are ade- 
quate for large groups. Free park- 
ing space is provided. 


Writ: for Reservations or Free Folder 
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YOUR V K At WORK 


Schedule of District Meetings 


District Date Location 


A Friday 
October 13......... Tappahannock 

B Monday 
October 2 ........ Suffolk 

C_ Saturday 
October 7 ........ Richmond 

D_ Saturday 
March 17 ..... Petersburg 
(1951) 

E_ Friday * 
March 16 
(1951) 

F Saturday 
October 21 ..... Lynchburg 

G Friday 
October 6 ..........Harrisonburg . 

H_ Thursday 
October 5 . 

(Northern Section) 
Friday 
October 6 

(Southern Section) 

I Friday 
September 29 

J Monday 
October 9 .. 

K Saturday 
September 30 ....Nora .... 

L_ Friday 
October 13 ...... Norfolk 

M Friday 
October 13 ...... Radford 


Danville . 


Fairfax 


Culpeper 


Marion 


... Charlottesville 


Suffolk High School 


Bolling Junior High School 


...George Washington H. S. 


Place Hours 


Tappahannock High School 10:00—3:00 


9:30-1:00 


Thomas Jefferson High School 9:00-1:00 


9:3C—1:00 


9:00-3:00 


Robert E. Lee Jr. High School 10:00—1:00 


Madison College 10:00—3:00 
Fairfax High School 9:30-3:00 
..Culpeper High School 9:30-3:00 
Marion High School 10:00—1:00 
Lane High School 9:30-3:00 
Ervinton High School 10:00—2:15 
..Center Theatre 9:15-1:00 
Radford College 10:00—3:00 


Classroom Teachers National Conference 


The Classroom Teachers National 
Conference held at Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri, July 10-21, 
1950, brought together a setting, peo- 
ple and materials which combined to 
saturate everyone who attended with 
a greater realization of the importance 
of good teaching in building a better 
world; one world, a world in which 
all people are important, and children 
of one God. 

The setting for the conference, 
beautiful, quiet, peaceful Lindenwood 
College, where we all worked together 
so happily might well be a miniature 
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of our great One World in action. 
The people were the classroom 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States and Puerto Rico and overseas 
teachers from England, France, Italy, 
Greece, Malta, Germany, Japan, Philip- 
pines, Luxembourg, New Zealand, 
Brazil, and India. In addition to these 
there were many leaders in world af- 
fairs. These leaders gave us vivid pic- 
tures of the difficult and complex prob- 
lems confronting the world. They also 
gave us a framework for years of 
study and a basis for teaching Inter- 
national Understandings. These speak- 





ers made us realize that our job is big, 
important, and completely necessary 
to the survival of civilization. 

Forceful leadership trained in fun- 
damentals of true democracy is a must. 
Teachers must train these leaders, give 
them purpose and inspire faith in the 
importance of securing the fruits of 
freedom for all men. Thinking peo- 
ple are also a must. Dr. William Agar 
pointed out that we cannot afford 
the luxury of not thinking. The 
urgency of this statement should mo- 
tivate much of our teaching. 

Miss Dorothy Fosdick, a member of 
the Policy Planning Staff of the De- 
partment of State; Mrs. Florence Rey- 
nolds, Chief Information Section 
F.A.O., Washington, D. C.; Dr. Ev- 
erett R. Clinchy; and others who spoke 
in general sessions outlined many prob- 
lems for us to think about. Mr. Don 
Phillips, of Michigan State College, 
working on group dynamics gave us 
technics for creative thinking for dis- 
covering and training individuals in 
thinking processes. Information gath- 
ered in these meetings should be in- 
valuable to teachers for starting their 
work in September. 

Virginians attending this Confer- 
ence included Besse Ansell of Nor- 
folk, Alice Moore Armstrong of Ports- 
mouth, Sallie Loving of Arlington, and 
Mary Estelle Wade of Richmond. 


Clarke County Adopts 


Recommendations 


Clarke County Education Associa- 
tion adopted the following recommen- 
dations, submitted by the president, 
Melton Wright, at its May 31 meeting: 


(1) Unified dues. 


(2) A housing committee working 
in conjunction with the PTA 
committee to secure suitable 
lodging for new teachers. 


(3) A reporter who will write at 
least one article per month con- 
cerning professional activities 
for the local papers. 


(4) Send a delegate to the NEA 
Convention in 1951. 


(5) Sponsor a fund-raising enter- 
prise. 


(6) Produce a handbook. 


(7) Require members to pay a fine 
for unexcused absence. 
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“Mary V. DeLong 


Mary V. DeLong was elected NEA 
State Director for a full three-year 
term during the St. Louis Convention. 
Since last year she has been filling the 
unexpired term of Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Rowlett, deceased. Miss DeLong will 
serve as liaison between the National 
Education Association and the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. In this 
connection she is a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors and Virginia’s 
representative on the NEA Board of 
Directors. 

Miss DeLong is a teacher in the Jef- 
ferson Senior High School, Roanoke. 
She helped organize the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of Roanoke and 





has been active in this work.-in dis- 
trict, State, and national organizations. 
She has also served as president of the 
Roanoke Education Association and 
has been a member of nuferous com- 
mittees of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and the Natiorlal Education 
Association. 

A native of Botetourt County, Miss 
DeLong has an A.B. degree from Eliza- 
beth College and a:M.A. degree from 
the University of Virginia. 





“Tt’s News to Us” 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find any of these 
items locally, write Virginia Journal of 
Education and we will tell you where 
you may find them. 


“The American ‘Folding Fif- 
ties’”’ are a trio of strong, handy 
chairs for cafeterias, gymnasiums, li- 
braries, auditoriums and other uses. 





Designed for even -greater comfort 
than their predecessors, the famous 
“Forties.” Have wider, deeper, shaped 
seats; wider, deeper, formed back 
panels. No sliding nor binding parts, 
no snagging, pinching or soiling haz- 
ards. Fold quickly and quietly. Light 
—easy to carry and to store. 


“First Aid Information Wheel” 
gives authoritative first aid informa- 
tion quickly— indicates the symptoms 
and care in all emergencies. Prepared 
by a Director of Health and Physical 
Education. Single Wheels $1.00, low- 
er prices for quantity. 


“Tot 50” stapling kit comes in 
an attractive purse and pocket size 
plastic case together with one thousand 
standard Tot staples. Will firmly bind 
at least twenty sheets of paper with 
the slightest pressure. On sale in sta- 
tionery, hardware, drug and depart- 
ment stores for 98¢ complete. 


New Tape Recorder—Recording 
2 full hours on 7” dual track tape, tone 
control for the play back and an in- 
stant stop switch are features. Com- 
pact, weighs 17 pounds. Retails for 
$109.50. 
Can be used as a public address system. 


Cannot erase accidentally. 











SINCE 
1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity interested 
in ‘education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 





NOW!! 

Office-style dictation to 
correlate with the regular 
and simplified systems... 











2nd 





Richmond, Virginia 
to supply their banking needs. 
e LOANS for any sound purpose 
® Low cost AUTO LOANS 


e CHEX—the 15 for $1.00 checking ac- 
count service 


e TRUST services for large and small 
estates 


e SAVINGS accounts for everyone 


These are among the many services offered 
at our six conveniently located offices. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES consists of forty 
dictation studies. In the first twenty-five of these, 
rhythmic dictation is used to build speed. Thereafter, 
office-style dictation is alternated with rhythmic dic- 
tation in order to provide real job preparation. The 
office-style dictation requires handling uneven dic- 
tation, corrections, changes, special instructions, in- 
sertions, and punctuation. Additional office-style dic- j 
tation is provided in the teachers’ manual. For those 
who want more rhythmic dictation there is more in 
the teachers’ manual, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS SCORE AGAIN. Some 

the 147 registered at the second summer con- 
ference at the University of Virginia, a gain over their 
first conference last year of 37. 


“What Are the Fundamentals Which 
the Public Schools Should Stress in 





Representation this year 


American Democracy?” was the gen- 
eral theme of the conference, spon- 





showed a gain of two cities and four counties, with a 
total of 47 school divisions represented, 6 more than 
last year. Twenty-seven people have attended both con- 
ferences. 


sored jointly by the VEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers and the State 




















Unusual Workbooks 


MY WORD BOOK GRADE ONE 


A spelling readiness program. 


NUMBERS FOR YOU, BOOKS A and B 


New text-workbooks for grades one and two. 


NUMBER PRACTICE FOR YOU 


Provide additional practice material for grades three 
through eight. 


PHONICS WE USE 


BOOK A — primer level 
BOOK B — first reader level 
BOOK C — second reader level 
BOOK D — third reader level 
BOOK E — intermediate grades 


Phonics Bulletins available free of charge upon 
request. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


225 South Main Street 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 














Write - Wire - Phone 
Southern Athletic Supply Co. 


116 N. Seventh Street 
Richmond, Va. 








FOR ALL STANDARD BRAND ATHLETIC 





EQUIPMENT 
RAWLINGS RIDDELL 
REACH CONVERSE 





AWARD SWEATERS 
CHENILLE LETTERS 





PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 





CRAMERS TRAINERS SUPPLIES 





“IT PAYS TO PLAY” 
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GRACE at FIFTH 
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here women with discrim- 


inating taste find the finest 
in apparel and accessories. 
MONTALDOS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


We have a complete line of School 
supplies including papers, art ma- 
terials and Educational Toys, etc. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


Write for Our Catalog. 


We will be glad to have you visit our exhibit 
at the State Teachers’ Convention in Richmond. 











Department of Education. The con- 
ference was held in Monroe Hall at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
June 22-24. 

Classroom teachers in the final gen- 
eral session reached agreement on the 
following statement about the funda- 
mentals that the public schools should 
stress in general education in Amer- 
ican democracy: 


“Of foremost importance are the 
basic skills of communication and 
computation, popularly referred to as 
‘the three R’s’, which are highly es- 
sential to activities for successful liv- 
ing in a democracy. 

“In addition to these skills, for the 
attainment of a broad and balanced 
education the fundamentals should in- 
clude knowledge, understanding, and 
those general abilities necessary for 
exercising the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 
The ability to live and work in har- 
mony with others, the ability to think 
through and solve personal and social 
problems, and the ability to maintain 
good health are examples of necessary 
general abilities. 

“Also fundamental are those traits 
of character, such as honesty and cour- 
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tesy, and those attitudes and apprecia- 
tions basic to life in a democratic so- 
ciety, such as the appreciation of good 
workmanship, the attitude of tol- 
erance, and the attitude of respect for 
authority and property.” 

H. H. Walker, president of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
presided at the opening session and 
greetings were extended by Lindley J. 
Stiles, Dean of the Department of 
Education, University of Virginia. 
The group heard an address by Robert 
F. Williams, VEA Executive Secretary, 
on “‘Let’s Get Down to Fundamentals.” 


“What Should American Teachers 
Teach?” was discussed by Dr. Louis 
E. Armstrong in two parts. Dr. 
Armstrong is Professor of Education 
at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. Presiding at 
the second general session in which 
Dr. Armstrong presented part one, 
was Thomas T. Hamilton, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and at the third 
general session in which part two was 
presented, William L. Shumate, Jr., 
vice-president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, presided. At this 
session, Dowell J. Howard, State Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruction, 
brought greetings. 

Discussion leaders for the confer- 
ence included Eunice Lindsay of Nor- 
folk, Mrs. Katherine Hopper of Fair- 
fax, Mrs. Blanche McKenney of 
Farnham, Rena Robertson of Lynch- 
burg, Alice Moore Armstrong of Nor- 
folk, and Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field 
Director. These leaders participated 
in a summary panel discussion on the 
closing day with Dr. Richard A. 
Meade, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Virginia, as the 
leader. The concluding statement of 
the conference was brought by Davis 
Y. Paschall, Director of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


New Dean 

Dr. G. Burke Johnston has been 
appointed dean of the School of Ap- 
plied Science and Business Administra- 
tion at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He was formerly assistant dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences and pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Alabama. 

He succeeds Dean C. P. Miles, who 
has been dean of the college since 1943. 
Dean Miles retired September 1. 
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Those workbooks make carcful provision for individual differences .. . 


English WORKBOOKS 


If you have students who are inadequately prepared for the work in your 
grade . . . if you have students of widely varying abilities . . . you owe 
these self-teaching workbooks to yourself and to your students! They may 
be used with any textbook or independently, though they are keyed to the 
Stoddard, Bailey, Lewis, McPherson ENGLISH Series. They follow the 
same step-by-step cumulative pattern that is such a successful feature of 
the textbooks. Each workbook redevelops and adds to language concepts pre- 
sented in preceding years. This feature is a great boon to the child who 
has for any reason fallen behind the class. Extra assignments in the work- 
books may be selected: for the superior student. The interesting exercises 
provide all types of students with valuable practice material. Separate 
diagnostic and mastery tests with keys make it easy to measure achievement. 


Stoddard « Bailey 
Lewis e McPherson 








Ameriean Book Comp any 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














Student Councils Annual 
Conference 


The 14th Annual National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils, sponsored 
by the National Association of Student 
Councils, was held June 19-22, 1950, 
in the West High School, Denver, 
Colorado. Almost 600 student and 
faculty delegates from 41 states and 
the District of Columbia attended this 
Conference, the theme of which was 
“Better Leadership For Better Citizen- 
ship.” 

The National Association of Student 
Councils, founded in 1931 by Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, at that time President 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, is an organization of over 4,500 
high school student councils in every 
State of the Union, in all U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and in numerous foreign coun- 
tries. It is a major project of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Princivals, itself a Department of the 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY FOR CLASS ACTIVITIES 





NEA. In addition to sponsoring an 
annual conference, the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils inquires 
annually into current methods and 
procedures and prints its findings in 
an annual handbook. 

Fred V. Dixon, Principal of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, is 
chairman of the Advisory Committee. 


The 15th Annual National Confer- 
ence of Student Councils will be held 
June 18-21, 1951, in the Gamaliel 
Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts. As in the past, delegates will 
be accepted from recognized student 
council associations. Those interested 
in the conference or in any phase of 
student council activities should write 
to: Gerald M. Van Pool, Director of 
Student Activities, National Associa- 
tion of Student Councils, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
a oS. 


Dr. Eaves Receives NEA 
Appointment 


Miss Eva G. Pinkston became Secre- 


TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS: Send for SUN- | tary Emeritus of the Department of 


SHINE’S Money-making plan. QUICK SALES! | 
Samples on approval with details of BIG SALES 
CONTEST. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. 


ST-9, 115 Fulton St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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'Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association on 


September 1, 1950. The Executive 
Board of the Department, after long 
and careful deliberation, elected Dr. 
Robert W. Eaves as her successor and 
as Executive Secretary. 

A graduate of the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Dr. 
Eaves earned his M.A. and his Ed.D. 
at George Washington University in 
Washington, D. C. 

He began his career in his native 
State of North Carolina as a teaching 
principal in Anson County. Later he 
became principal of the elementary 
school in Spindale, after which he was 
appointed as principal of Jefferson 
Elementary School in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. From this position, he became 
principal of the Thomson School in 
Washington, D. C. 


For the past few years he has been 
serving as Executive Secretary of the 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation. He has just completed 
teaching a course in elementary school 
administration and supervision at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Dr. Eaves assumed his duties on 
September 1. 
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Monday Night is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 
The Chesapeake & Potomae 


Telephone Company 
of Virginia 






DOES YOUR STAGE LOOK LIKE THIS? 


If Not. Let Us Tell You 
How We Can Give It A 
New Look. OR, Visit 
Our Showroom and See 
A Full Size Model Stage 


Assembly. 





Our HUBERT MITCHELL INDUSTRIES Line includes Velour Cur- 
tains and Drapes, Cycloramas, Scenery, Tracks, Lighting, Properties — In 


fact every item needed for the well equipped stage. Write or call us 


for details. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


111 EAST MAIN STREET DIAL 7-7484 RICHMOND 
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FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


Travel Story Awards. Nine 
award winning articles ($25 each) 
will be published monthly in Scholastic 
Teacher. Articles on any summer or 
winter travel account may be written 
by any teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, supervisor, or librarian. They 
are to be true, entertaining accounts 
that will help others make the most 
of their travel time, limited to 750- 
1,000 words, accompanied by photo- 
graphs, if available. Entries should be 
submitted by February 1, 1951, to the 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher Mag- 
azine, 7 East 12th Street, New York 
3, MM. ¥. 

Speech Education In Ohio. 
This research survey of speech educa- 
tion was conducted by Franklin H. 
Knower, Professor of Speech, The Ohio 
State University, with the cooperation 
of the Ohio Association of College 
Teachers of Speech. Copies of this 
report may be obtained from The De- 
partment of Speech, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials. This publication brings 
up to date four previous lists. This 





edition contains about two thousand 
entries, more than half of which are 
new publications. Copies of the list- 
ings may be had for fifty cents from 
the Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Oil Producing Industry in 
Your State, a historical and statistical 
analysis first published in “1941 and 
used widely by both teachers and stu- 
dents as a reference on the oil industry, 
has been revised and brought up to 
date by the Independent Petroleum As- 
Containing a 
map of each oil producing state, the 
62-page book furnishes detailed sta- 
tistical information on each state pro- 
ductive of oil or gas. It is available 
on request, without charge, from the 
IPAA Information Office, P. O. Box 
1019, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

SRA Catalog for 1950 lists six 
categories of services: Tests, guidance 


sociation of America. 


publications and services; classroom 
texts, student learning aids, profes- 
sional books, and business and person- 
nel materials. A copy of the catalog 
may be secured from Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Teacher’s Manuals—The SRA 
Learning to Think Series has been con- 
structed to give young children direct 
training in the mental skills that will 


be most helpful to their later success 


in school and life. The Red Book in- 
troduces the child to training in eight 
Primary Mental Abilities and is de- 
signed for use during the first semester 
of the child’s school experience. The 
Blue Book is designed for the second 
semester of the child’s training, and 
the Green Book, third in the series, is 
intended to consolidate the training 
introduced in the first two and to pre- 
sent more advanced and complex ex- 
ercises. Teacher’s Manuals for each of 
the three books may be secured from 
Science Research Associates, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Each manual gives sug- 
gested procedure for group and 
individual lessons. 
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“Our new principal is quite popular with 


_the children.” 
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SAVES UP TO 90% OF SCORING TIME 


An amazing new device to eliminate the drudgery of scoring tests . . . in- 


expensive and simple to use... 


can be used with either hand or machine-scored 


tests .. . no need to look up grade placement or percentile norms in manual. 


Saves teachers up to 90% of scoring time... 


score tests . 


Language Tests. . 


7 cents each 





no answer key necessary to 
. automatic diagnostic analysis on Reading, Arithmetic, and 
. designed for use only with California Test Bureau tests. 





REQUEST PERMISSION TO SEE THE COPY SENT TO YOUR ADMINISTRATOR, PRINCIPAL, 
OR SUPERVISOR, SINCE THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIMEN SETS IS RESTRICTED TO THEM. 


Gi 
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5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California 


* CALIFORNIA PEST BUREAU e@ 110 South Dickinson Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
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COPY-RITE 


ECONOMY MODEL 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





LOW PRICED 








LIPPINCOTT 
Physics for the Now Age 


by Carleton and Williams 


PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE offers complete cov- 
erage of the fundamentals of physics with emphasis 
on the present-day applications and latest developments 
in the field. 


English for Joday 
by Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 


A new series of elementary English textbooks for 
grades three through eight. Each book offers a com- 
plete elementary language program—based on pupil 
interests and developed through pupil activities, prac- 
tice, and tests—for its particular grade. 


Hoalth for You—Rovised 


by Crisp 


An up-to-date and completely functional high school 
health program which stresses correct living as the 
foundation of good health. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 





816 East Main Street, 





Famous Copy-Rite Foolproof Principles. 


Richmond Office Supply Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO. 


Philadelphia New York 








GLANCES AT NEW 


Handbook of Group Discussion, 
by Russet, H. WaGNER and Car- 
ROLL C. ARNOLD. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. 322 pages. 
$2.73. 

This book is an attempt to guide the 
reader toward more effective practice 
of the art of discussion through fuller 
understanding of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Explanations are concisely and 
accurately given, together with exer- 
cises for practice, illustrations, and 
models. 


Plane Geometry, by Wa ter W. 
Hart. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 382 pages. $2.00. 
Based on earlier geometry textbooks 

by the same author, this text provides 

1 course of classroom study that will 

enable teachers to guide each student 

to a mastery of geometry on his own 
level of ability. 


Language For Daily Use, Grade 
Eight, by Mary C. Forey, KatH- 
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ERINE CONNELL, and W. LeEsuie 
GaRNETT with the collaboration of 
Mitprep A. Dawson. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., 406 pages. $1.92. 

The methods and procedures in this 
language book and others in the series 
conform to the best present-day class- 
room practice. A singularly clear pat- 
tern of teaching is set up that includes 
motivation, illustration, isolation of 
specific skills, and interesting applica- 
tions. 


Singing Every Day, by Licta BELLE 
Pitts, MABELLE GLENN, and Lor- 
RAIN E, Watters. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 204 pages. 
$1.52. 

Here fourth-graders will find rich 
experiences in music suitable to their 
development. One of Our Singing 
World series, this book contains more 
than two hundred songs to sing and 
pieces to play, and is attractively illus- 
trated. 


Arithmetic 4— The World of 
Numbers, by Date CaRPENTER 
and G. LesteR ANDERSON. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. Y. 316 pages. 

Emphasis is placed on understanding 
number concepts, principles, and gen- 
eralizations in this series. Through 
progressive organization of materials, 
arithmetic is made meaningful to the 
pupil, and effective guidance is pro- 
vided for the teacher. 


Cross-Country, by Paut R. Hanna 
and Ciype F. Koun. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago, Ill. 28 
maps and 142 illustrations, many in 
color. 160 pages. $2.20. 

A geography for children, this new 
book about places and the people in 
them is designed to build lasting good- 
will for the subject of geography and 
in teaching it. Unit by unit the basic 
geographic understandings and skills 
that nine-year-olds need and are ready 
to absorb are introduced and thor- 
oughly developed in this fourth-grade 
book in the Social Studies Series, Cur- 


riculum Foundation Program. 


Building Our Town, by Crype B. 
Moore, Frep B. Parnter, GER- 
TRUDE M. Lewis, and HELEN M. 
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A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
in FIRST AND MERCHANTS BANK 
is LIKE A GOOD CONSCIENCE... 


It never keeps you awake at night. 
It encourages your faith in yourself. 
It disciplines your spending habits. 


It puts your plans within your reach. 





them to do their best work. 


out life. 
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Effective Teaching Programs 


McCormick-Mathers books will definitely improve your 
class averages. Each time and energy saving course 
Pees easy to understand text instruction, purpose- 
ul practice exercises, and systematic testing. 


Your students will pursue these enjoyable courses with 


enthusiasm because each interest-centered learning 
program challenges their thinking and encourages 


McCormick-Mathers books are designed to help stu- | 
dents master the basic fundamentals and to aid them 
in forming habits of clear thinking—an asset through- 


Write for Descriptive Price Catalog No. 50 


McCORMICK-MATHERS | | 
PUBLISHING COMPANY| | 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BANK. 











It is there when needed, like a good friend. 


The time to start a SAVINGS ACCOUNT is 
on your next payday; and a good place to start it 
is at your nearest FIRST AND MERCHANTS 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank 


Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865 
Capital and Surplus $7,500,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


of Richmond 




















CarPENTER. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York, N. Y. 288 pages. $2.00. 

Book Three in the Scribner Social 
Studies Series is designed to help eight- 
year-olds recognize and accept the prin- 
ciples of change by depicting primitive 
Indian life, life among the early white 
settlers, the rise of small industries, 
the coming of great inventions with 
their impact on our ways of life, and 
the gradual emergence of modern com- 
munity living. Classes using this book 
will see how individual and group plan- 
ning are used as means to secure social 
improvement; they will learn to un- 
derstand and accept their own respon- 
sibility in local community life. 


Introduction to American Public 
Education, by Curis A. De- 
Younc. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y. 676 
pages. $4.50. 

This text, in its second edition, is 
designed primarily for an introductory 
course in education and is organized 
on the basis of teaching-learning units 
which are components of five major 
aspects of American public education. 


Psychology, by Froyp C. Dock- 
ERAY and G. GorHAM LANE. Pren- 
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tice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

564 pages. $3.75. 

As in the first edition of ‘this book, 
the aim is to present the data of psy- 
chology in such a way that the stu- 
dent will be aided in understanding 
human behavior and in applying sound 
psychological principles to his own 
life. An attempt has been made to 
introduce more contemporary research 
and theory and to clarify difficult 
concepts with examples understandable 
to the student. 


English Language Series, by 
Naomi CuHaseE, HELEN F. OLson, 
and Harotp Husesy. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, N. Y. 
Junior Book 1, 316 pages and refer- 
ence section $1.96; Junior Book 2, 
341 pages and reference section 
$2.04. 


This series aims to improve the stu- 
dent’s language abilities through ac- 
tivities which give the natural give- 
and-take of discussion and the exact- 
ness in expression of thought required 
in many kinds of writing. Oral ac- 
tivities are also threaded through every 
unit. 


The Evaluation of Teaching 
Backgrounds and Concepts, by 
DwicHt E. BrecHer. Syracuse 
University Press, Syracuse 10, N. 
Y. 105 pages. $1.75. 

This monograph assembles some of 
the more pertinent findings from se- 
lected research studies in the appraisal 
of teaching. 


Teaching Primary Reading, by 
Epwarp Wu1AmM DotcnH. The 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Ill. 458 
pages. $3.00. 

This revision emphasizes the nor- 
mal, healthy development of children 
and gives attention to the use of the 
basal reader to help more children get 
a happy start in school life and in 
reading. 


Modern Educational Practice, A 
Handbook for Teachers, by Pau 
R. Mort and WiiuiaM S. VINCENT. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York 18, N. Y. 437 pages. $4.50. 
The purpose of this book is to give 

to teachers practical leads to modern 

teaching methods which they may 


adapt for their own classroom uses. 
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Elementary Practical Physics, by 
Newton H. Brack and Harvey 
N. Davis. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N.Y. 742 pages. . 
This revised edition presents physics 

as a practical science that can and 

should be taught in the light of its 


social and industrial uses. 


The Art of Bricklaying, by J. Ev- 
GAR Ray. Charles A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., Peoria 3, Ill. 240 pages. $4.00. 
A basic approach to the art of lay- 

ing brick and cement block, this all 

inclusive book will serve as a reliable 
and authoritative reference for home 
craftsmen, libraries, contractors, and 


the course of history and made the 
West what it is today. 


A Sociological Approach to Edu- 
cation, by Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
and ELarmne ForsytH Cook. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York 18, N. Y. 514 pages. $4.50. 
A revision of Community Back- 

grounds of Education, this is a study 

of American community life as it 
bears upon all aspects of school prac- 
tices and public relations. It is a con- 
ception of education as a joint school 
and community function, with the 
school taking the initiative in con- 
ducting community studies and or- 
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Recent Heath texls—— 
On the Vinginia Lilrary List 


LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS 


Eaton, Chase, Nevins 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF 
AMERICA—Emerson, Chase, Nevins 


A factual presentation of early American life, in 
simple story form, for third grade classes. 
popular History on the March series. 


ADVENTURING WITH PIONEERS 


Frank L. Crone 
2416 Park Ave.—Richmond 20 








In the 


Browning 


Stories of the personal experiences of nine leaders 
who have helped shape world events. 
grade classes—in the History on the March series. 


A simply-told story of Kentucky pioneers from young readers. 
Centered on the lives of two families whose adventures are re- 
lated in a series of appealing, child-like episodes. 


Dd. C. Heath and Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 


Richard L. Marsland—703 Spottswood Road 
Spottswood Park—Richmond 21 





For fourth 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


To be the first in your school with 
the new teaching ideas and devices, 
watch the advertising columns in Vir- 
ginia Journal. You will save time by 
using the advertiser’s own coupon. 
The coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering several items. 


1b Atoms, Energy, Electrons. Three 
articles in one booklet reprinted 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 


checked. 
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b Suggested Activities 





from Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia gives basic scientific facts 
and materials bearing upon the 
problems resulting from the de- 
velopment of atomic power. 
for Social 
Studies for Primary; for Third 
Grade; for Fourth Grade, com- 
piled by the director of primary 
education and curriculum at 
Berwyn, Illinois. The activities 
Specimen Sets of Scoreze the new 
device for scoring tests. Can be 
used with either hand or ma- 
chine-scored tests. Saves teachers 
up to 90 per cent of scoring time. 
Designed for use only with Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau tests. Sets sent 
only to administrators, principals 
or supervisors. 

Catalog No. 225 features a com- 
plete line of folding tables, in- 
cluding cafeteria and kindergarten 
tables. 

Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for 
Organizations —a method used 
by schools and clubs throughout 
the country to raise funds for 
important group projects through 
sale of Sunshine cards. 

Catalog of U. S. Government 
Films for School and Industry. A 
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8b 


9b 


1lb 





listing of 16 mm films for en- 
tertainment and recreation, in- 
struction and church use. 

Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 
—a lively quiz booklet. Your 
pupils will enjoy learning about 
our greatest natural resource with 
this entertaining and accurate 
booklet. 

Pertinent Facts about Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated 12-page 
booklet, on the origin and uses 
of coal and the fascinating de- 
velopment in modern mechanized 
mining, prepared for upper ele- 
mentary and high school work. 

GETTING THE MOST OUT 
OF CRAYONS — Pamphlet on 
the uses of crayons, illustrated by 
four-color plates of crayon 
sketches. Explains difference in 
crayon composition and type of 
work for which each kind is best 
adapted. 

Catalog, 32 pages, illustrating and 
describing Worktext, Workbooks 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects in the fields of 
mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork 
and many others. 
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You'll enjoy shopping 
our beautiful new Budget Shops... . 


where the emphasis is on 


pee 


There’s an oe experience in store for you when you step 
through the portals of Miller & Rhoads new Third Floor Budget 
Shops! You "| see the newest, the smartest in fashions and 
accessories — shaft-slender suits, handsome ccats, beautiful 
dresses, hats and shoes you'll love—priced to prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that well-dressed women don’t need 
mint of money to achieve the look of loveliness every woman 
wants. You'll love the convenient floor plan, t where a 
whole budget-priced outfit from dress to suit to shoes to hat 
may be coordinated and assembled quickly enough to conform 
to even the most rigid classroom schedule. Come browse for 
your new fall wardrobe today—you'll surely agree wit! 

these are the South’s most beautiful Budget Shops! 


Millon s Rhoads 


THE Shopping Center 
Dial 2-3111 or shop Mondays through Saturdays, 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M 












Yow Books 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES! 


The long-awaited Phonics Series for the Primary Years 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 


By Lola Merle Thompson 
Oakdale, California 


Usable With Any Reading Series 
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Book 1, Ist Grade, Book Hl, 2nd Grade, Book Ill, 3rd Grade, 
net 60¢ net 60¢ net 60¢ 


Sensible, practical, fundamental training in necessary Phonics — Basic to sound teaching of Reading 
and Spelling — Colorful, pictorial Workbooks — 
Complete and detailed Teachers’ Manual now available. 


* * * 


To make certain that ALL PUPILS enjoy Geography, use 


OUR WONDERFUL EARTH 


Written and Illustrated by Herbert Townsend 


For the Middle Grades 








More than a hundred-and-fifty illustrations, in color. 























WONDERFUL 
EARTH 


TOWNSEND 





A Highly Informal Introduction to World Geography, in Simple Story and Fascinating Pictures 
The Heavens Above — The Earth Beneath — Life on the Earth: People, Animals, Plants. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


11 EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Virginia Representatives ; 
W. Carl Whitlock Russell B. Hay 


3 Gildersleeve Wood, Charlottesville 4026 Cutshaw Avenue, Richmond 













